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MORE ACTIVITY 


IN PIG IRON IN SOUTHERN TER- 


RITORY, 


But Prices Are Not Yet Firm — 
Tinplate and Sheet Plant Con- 
struction Will be Start- 


ed at Once at 
Gary. 
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tinuation of dullness in northern pig 
iron markets has had very little effect 
on prices. In the east, for example, the 
intimation of consumers of basic that 
they would be willing to take on addi- 
tional tonnage at a concession of 25 
cents per ton has met with no response 
from the furnaces 

Mandel Bros.’ store build- 
Structural ing, Chicago, which will re- 
Material quire from 10,000 to 11,000 

tons of structural material, 
has been awarded to the American 
Bridge Co., which has also taken the 
Chicago Telephone building, 1,068 tons, 
and the county jail in San Francisco, 
815 tons. Chicago architects have been 


requested to prepare plans for an im- 


mense warehouse at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, which will require about 28,000 
tons of shapes \ctual bookings of 
the American Bridge Co, for. the year 
will amount to about 580,000 tons, and 
its shops in the central and western di 
visions have enough work on hand to 
keep them busy for five or six months, 
but in the east, operations are not up 
to normal capacity. New | structural 
shops of this company at Gary. will 
have a monthly capacity of about 10,000 
tons, but, when they are placed in op- 
peration, two other plants of the com- 
pany in the Chicago district will be 
dismantled, so that the net increase in 
capacity will be only 3,500 tons per 
month The Pennsylvania and_ other 
great railroad lines are not placing or- 
ders as freely as was anticipated. Fab- 
ricating prices show considerable _ ir- 
regularity, and seem to be lower in New 
York district than elsewhere. Plate 
business continues very heavy, and in 
cluded in the past few days 5,600 tons 
for lake freighters, of which 3,700 tons 
was for a large freighter and _ 1,900 
tons divided among three small boats 
Some important manufacturers of sheets 
are fully seven months behind in their 
deliveries. Shipments on iron sheets 
are delayed about six weeks. A Youngs- 
town interest expects to start its eight 
new sheet mills some time in January 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
has all its plants in operation, with 
the exception of the Aetna-Standard 


works. Some leading makers of bright 
tin plate have sold up their outputs 
throughout the first half of the year, 
and deliveries are naturally far behind. 
The leading interest this week started 
its Humbert plant at Connellsville, Pa., 
which had been idle several years. It is 
now operating 78 per cent of its ser- 
viceable capacity, the highest percent- 
age since the strike was inaugurated 
July 1. 

The sheet bar outlook seems 
Crude to be somewhat less indefinite, 
Steel» but large interests are declin- 

ing to quote on forward con- 
tracts. The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
furnishing more than 100,000 tons of 
sheet bars monthly to the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and there 
seems to be little prospect that it 
will have any considerable tonnage 
for any consumers, except those al- 
ready under contract. An important 
consumer of sheet bars in the Pitts- 
burg territory is understood to have 
purchased a considerable tonnage at 
$29, Pittsburg, which seems to rep- 
resent the market for quick shipment. 
Users of billets are specifying heavily. 
Forging billets are scarce. 

Operations in the Con- 
Coke and nellsville district are be- 
Old Material ing hampered by _in- 
creasing car shortage, 

and by the scarcity of water. In- 
quiries for large tonnages of furnace 
coke are still pending. Scrap is be- 
ing imported freely from several for- 
eign countries, but the movement is 
not likely to continue at the pres- 
ent rate as the British market is ad- 
vancing, and there is a scarcity of 
material suitable for export. The old 
material market shows very little ac- 
tivity in any part of the country. 


RAIL SALES. 
New York, Dec. 15. (By wire.) 

The Illinois Steel Co. reports rail 
sales of 7.500 tons. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 214 per cent, and an extra dividend 
of 1% per cent and a special dividend 
of 1 per cent. This is one of the 
largest disbursements of the company 


in years, 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


Advance in Wire Nails and Products 
—Heavy Sheet and Tin Plate 
Tonnage. 

Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
510 Park Building, Dec. 14. 

The predominant feature of the iron 
and steel market continues to be the ex- 
treme activity of buyers in taking 
out their material against contracts. 
With the mills steadily receiving a 
volume of specifications that com- 
pares very favorably with the record 
total -entered in November, makers 
are not greatly concerned with the 
apparent decline in new _ business, 
which, however, is following the pre- 
cedent of other years in slowing up 
during the final month. Moreover, 
the new ‘tonnage coming out is not 
inconsiderable and the prospects for 
renewed ‘buying early in the new year 
are reported to be promising. 

As has been frequently pointed out, 
buyers are on the alert to enter 
within the stated periods, their full 
specifications against the contracts 
expiring Jan. 1, many of which were 
negotiated at low prices, although the 
actual deliveries on these orders are 
not likely to be made before the sec- 
ond quarter because of the sold-up 
state of the mills. This condition is 
particularly applicable to steel bars 
and in a probably less degree to 
plates and shapes. Extending beyond 
this important factor, however, are 
the more conclusive evidences of a 
great and expanding consumption in 
such lines as sheets, tin plate and 
semi-finished material, in which the 
influence of low prices has not figured 
so prominently. Leading manufac- 
turers of sheets and tin plate have 
sold practically their entire outputs 
for the first half and are receiving 
specifications in December at the 
heaviest rate for any final month in 
their history. In semi-finished steel, 
which may be regarded as a reliable 
index to strict manufacturing activ- 
ity, some of the largest makers re- 
port their December tonnage is run- 
ning the largest of the year. 

As the new year approaches, the 
semi-finished steel market is settling 
to an established basis. The sheet 
bar market for early shipment can 
now be more accurately regarded as 
about $29, Pittsburg, with some of the 
mills asking higher figures.on con- 
tracts. Makers report there is a 
heavy demand for forward bars. Bil- 
lets seem to be growing scarcer and 


the raw steel situation has every ap- 
pearance of tending toward a _ condi- 
dition here that there may not be an 
adequate supply to fill all needs. 

An important price advance of 
the week is that of $1 a ton on wire 
nails and the common wire products, 
announced by the leading interest. 

Pig Iron.—Sentimental strengthening 
in basic is the only important de- 
velopment the past week of an other- 
wise featureless pig iron market. That 
grade appears in a stronger position 
at present than a week or 10 days 
ago, although there is no selling of 
consequence to definitely fix the mar- 
ket, which is generally considered at 
about $17.25, valley. Recently there 
has been a disposition by some mak- 
ers to shade this price, and this fact 
coupled with some odd lots in brok- 
ers’ hands which were seeking a, buy- 
er gave the market a somewhat dubi- 
ous outlook. It is understood that 
there have lately been closed some 
transactions not to consumers, that 
have transferred considerable of this 
iron to stronger hands. Some of the 
smaller buyers of Bessemer and basic 
are beginning to sound the market 
and: there is a moderately increased 
inquiry. One local steel company is 
asking prices on 1,000 tons of basic 
for first half. A small low-phosphorus 
tonnage is pending. Foundry iron is 
quiet, but there is a noticeable dis- 
position of ‘buyers to anticipate ship- 
ments regularly scheduled for first 
quarter, indicating that there has been 
some under-estimating of  require- 
ments in recent purchases. Other 
buyers are not disturbing their for- 
ward tonnage and as-a result are 
coming into the market for small 
lots of prompt iron. The spot mar- 
ket on No. 2 is generally about $17.25, 
valley, but in exceptional cases $17, 
valley, has been done on small ton- 
nages. It is reported that gray forge 
iron for forward shipment may be 
purchased at lower prices than have 
formerly prevailed. The malleable 
market is ruling about $17.25, valley, 
but lower quotations have been made. 
For prompt and first quarter ship- 
ment on northern iron, we quote as 


follows: 

Bessemer, valley ........0. Tir, . 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ....... viesas'> 19.90 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg....... 18.15 to 18.40 
Gray orge, Pittsburg .......... 17.15 to 17.40 
ARNE. . WAIIED |. 0 6 0.0.6 vc ges o epitrce 17.25 
Jasic, Pittsburg 18.15 


Ferro-Alloys.—Conditions in the al- 
loy market are rather quiet, but there 


is a moderate trading being steadily 





carried on A local consumer has 


bought an additional lot of 500 tons 
of ferro-manganese for first half 
shipment at about $45, seaboard. Some 
buyers who have been in the market 
report they are able to shade this 
price on small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. It is understood that some 
German ferro-manganese will be ship- 
ped into this territory on contracts 
recently placed, and while this cir- 
cumstance is not unusual it may 
offer some explanation for low prices 
recently reported, since this material 
usually sells below standard English. 
There is some pending inquiry for 
the lower grades of ferro-silicon. 

We quote ferro-manganese at from 
$45 to $45.50, Baltimore, prompt ship 
ment, or for delivery this year and 
the first half of 1910, $45.50 to $46, 
Baltimore, or $46 to $47 for second 
half. The freight from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg is $1.95, 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quot- 
ed at $62.50 to $63.50, Pittsburg; do- 
mestic 12 per cent, $26; 11 per cent, 
4, Pittsburg, for 


prompt, with $1 advance for first quar- 


$ 
$25; 10 per cent, $2 


ter and $2 for first half. The foreign 
grades are held at $1 or more a ton 
over domestic prices. 

Plates.—The volume of business in 
plates is being. sustained extremely 
well and _ specifications with some 
makers are reported to be still in- 
creasing. Deliveries are worse than 
they have been with some of the 
leading makers. Absolutely new 
business is fair, but not heavy, which 
is littke more than may be expected 
at the close of the year. There is, 
however, plenty of tonnage in pros- 
pect which will likely come out after 
Jan. 1. Car buying at present is 
light, but the car builders are filled 
up for a number of months and are 
drawing heavy quantities of plates 
from the mills. The 6,300 tons for 
the Catskill aqueduct, New York, 
has not yet been placed with the 
mills, but on the extension of the 
Brooklyn waterworks it is reported 
that a Pittsburg contractor will fur- 
nish about 2,800 tons of riveted pipe. 
Makers report no difficulty to obtain 
1.60c, but the minimum of the mar 
ket still remains 1.55¢ on attractive 
business. We quote present plate 
prices as follows: 

Tank plates, %-inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, 1.55c to 1.60c. Extras are 
as follows, per 100 pounds: Boiler 
and flange steel plate, 0.10c; A. B. M. 
A. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c; marine 
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steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 
0.50c; all sketches, excepting straight 
taper plates varying not more than 
4 inches in width at ends, narrowest 
than 30 inches, 
Plates in widths 
inches, 


end not being less 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. 
over 100 inches up to 110 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c; over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50c; over 130 inches, Ile. Gages 
under %4-inch to and including 3/16- 
inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; under 
3/16 to and including No. 9, 0.25c. 
Five cents extra for less than car- 


loads. Terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The movement of 
from the mills to the trade has been 
heavy this month to date, and 
for some companies is at a rate 
than any December in_his- 
tory. The tonnage is however slight- 
ly less than the enormous November 
total. The remarkable activity in 
sheets is reflected in the statement of 


sheets 
very 


greater 


some large makers that they are sold 
While 
ship- 


up fully seven months ahead. 
there has been some gain in 
ments, deliveries have not improved, 
being back fully three months on the 
Shipments on iron 
sheets run weeks. The 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is ex- 


steel product. 


about six 


pecting to start its eight new sheet 
mills now building, sometime during 
January. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has all its plants running 
full with the exception of the Aetna- 
Standard works and is operating 163 
mills or 88 per cent of total capacity. 
We quote sheet 
follows: 


present prices as 

Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 
1.70c; Nos. 9 and 10, 1:75c; Nos; 11 
and 12, 1.80c; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.85c; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 1.95c; box annealed 
sheets, Nos. 10 and 12, 2.05c; Nos. 13 
and 14, 2.10c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.15<; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.20c; Nos. 22 to 24, 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.302; No. 27, 
2.35c; No. 28, 2.40c; No. 29, 2.45c; No. 
30, 2.55c; galvanized sheets, Nos. 12 
to 14, 2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 15 and 16, 
Z2:@c to 2.65c; Nos. 17° to 21;'°2.75e; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.10c; No. 27, 3.30c; No. 28, 3.50c; No. 
29, 3.60c; No. 30, 3.85c; painted roof- 
ing sheets, $1.70 per square for No. 


2.25¢ - 


28 gage, 24-inch corrugation, and gal- 
vanized roofing sheets, $3 per square 
for No. 28 gage, 2'%-inch corrugation. 

Tin Plate.—A 
black plate has 
enameling and 


demand for 
from the 
consumers 
and specifications from these buyers 
The black plate used by 
manufacturers is the 


great 
developed 
stamping 


are heavy. 


these untinned 
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product of the tin mill. Makers of 
bright plate have sold up their out- 
puts for a number of months ahead, 
some of them for the first half, and 
are receiving heavy orders from buy- 
ers against contracts. This condi- 
tion is keeping deliveries far in ar- 
rears. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. this week started three 
mills at its Humbert plant at Con- 
nellsville, Pa., which has been idle 
for several years, and it is now op- 
erating 176 tin mills or 78 per cent 
of serviceable capacity, the highest 
total since the beginning, July 1, of 
the strike of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers. We present tin plate 
prices as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.60 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. 

Rails and Track Material.—Much of 
the standard rail tonnage now on 
mill books is for delivery early in 
the year. The local mills are accord- 
ingly assured of fair operating sched- 
ules for first quarter and their rate 


quote 


of continued activity is dependent on 
the additional tonnage that may be 
by the eastern roads, which 
are believed to have considerable un- 
1910. Speci- 
quite freely, 
small lots. 


placed 


placed requirements for 
fications are coming in 
business is in 
The light rail tonnage moving is 
heavy, the Carnegie Steel Co. this 
week having booked about 5,000 tons 
in specifications and new orders. The 
new tonnage reached about 3,700. 
Thete is no additional large buying 
in railroad spikes, but some makers 


but new 


have booked considerable ‘business 
and the market is firm. We quote 
standard Bessemer rails as follows, 


the base price on rails 


being $30, mill: 


open-hearth 


500-ton 
lots and over, $28; carloads and less 
than 500 tons, $30; less than carload 
lots, $32; light rails on base weight o 
40 to 45 pounds, $28, the schedule on 


Fifty-pound and_ heavier, 


the other weights being irregular and 
subject to negotiations; angle splice 
bars for standard sections, 1.50:, Pitts- 
burg; standard spikes, 1.80c to 1.85c, 
Pittsburg; hand spikes, 1.80¢ to 1.90c, 
Pittsburg. 

Steel—The market in semi-finished 
material continues largely upon a pre- 
mium basis since with such large in- 
terests as the Carnegie Steel Co., the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., the: Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co, the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and others declining 
to quote on forward contracts, current 
business is .confined principally to those 
prompt lots which may be picked up 
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by buyers at prices varying according 
to the pressure of their needs. The 
position of the Carnegie Steel Co. is 
clear since at the present time, it is 
furnishing the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. more than 100,000 tons of 
sheet bars monthly in addition to fill- 
ing the needs of other regular cus- 
tomers under contract. There is more 
definiteness to the sheet bar market, 
nevertheless as some of the less-im- 
portant makers are now offering open- 
hearth material on first quarter con- 
tracts on a basis of $29.50 Pittsburg. 
A large buyer in this territory is un- 
derstood to have taken on a_ consid- 
erable tonnage of bars at $29 Pitts- 
burg and sales of several small lots of 
open-hearth bars for prompt shipment 
at $29 Pittsburg are noted. This price 
appears quite representative of the mar- 


ket for quick shipment. Sheet bar 
consumers continue to show a marked 
desire to get under contract. Billet 


users are specifying very heavily against 
their contracts and there is considerable 
inquiry from buyers who are wishing 


to cover for their forward needs. Forg- 
ing billets are extremely strong and 
difficult to obtain while small billets 


are getting scarce. Forging billets were 
sold in this territory this week at $33 
mill. A lot’ of 1,000 tons of small 
open-hearth billets for immediate ship- 
ment brought $29 Pittsburg. A steel 
company also closed for about 1,500 
tons of open-hearth slabs. 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 car- 
bon and less are quoted at $27.50 to 
$28, Pittsburg, with the usual extras 
for size and analysis, and open-hearth 
rolling billets from $28 to $28.50, Pitts- 
burg. Forging billets are quotable at 
$31 to $32, Pittsburg. Sheet and tin 


bars are quoted at $29 to $30, Pittsburg. 

Hocps and Bands.—Some of the 
principal users of hoops are contracting 
at this time for shipment after the first 
of the year, so that there is a reason- 
new business under 
some 


able amount of 
way. Specifying is 
makers have so much tonnage on hand 
that they are several months behind in 
Prices are strong and the 
absolute minimum of the market is 
1.55c Pittsburg. The mills rolling bands 
are filled up for some time to come. 
We quote present prices as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; 
in less than carload lots, 1.65¢ to 1.70c; 
bands, 1.45¢ to 1.50c, base, with net 
extras as per standard steel. 


active and 


deliveries. 


Merchant Bars.—It was scarcely to 
be expected that steel bar specifications 
would continue to run in December at 
the remarkably heavy record rate of 
November, but the present month to date 
has shown only a slight slowing up in 
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the order tonnage entered. Buyers still 
exhibit their purpose to specify in full, 
contracts expiring Jan. 1. Considerable 
new business is being offered princi- 
pally for second quarter shipment, which 
some of the mills are unable to accept 
owing to their being sold up for that 
period. The price situation is un- 
changed and the report that the lead- 
ing interest had moved its minimum up 
to 1.50c is not confirmed. A num- 
ber of the consumers of bar iron are 
making efforts to cover for their needs 
through the first half, but makers gen- 
erally are not disposed to sell beyond 
first quarter owing to the uncertainties 
of the scrap market. The bar iron 
market is in better shape as to busi- 
ness coming out or booked, and prices 
are unchanged. The shafting market 
is holding firm with makers well booked 
ahead. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

iron bars, 1.70c to 1.80c, 
open-hearth 


plow and 


Common 
Pittsburg: Bessemer and 
steel bars, 1.45c to 1.50c; 
cultivator, 1.45c to 1.50c; channels, an- 
gles, zees, tees, under 3-inch, 1.55¢ to 
1.60c, all f. o. b. mill. The following 
differentials are maintained on_ steel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.15c advance; 
less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 0.35c 
advance, Cold rolled and ground shaft- 
ing, 55-per cent in carloads and 50 per 
cent in less than carloads, delivered in 
base territory. 

Planished and 
tire is 1.60c base; iron 


straightened 
finished tire 
1.55c, both 


machine 
under 1%4 by 1% inches, 
plus net extra on tire card; iron fin- 
ished tire, 11%4 by ™% and Over, 1.40c, 
plus net extra on the steel bar card. 

On cold rolled strip steel, width 1% 
inches and wider, and 0.100-inch and 
thicker, we quote base prices for 100 
pounds, $3.20 on hard, and $3.45 on 
soft, except in carload lots of one 
size where the price is lower. 

Structural Material. — The 
fabricator is reported to have approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons of undelivered work 
upon its books and it is at least three 
months behind in its shipments. The 
current volume of new structural busi- 


leading 


ness is not heavy which is usually the 
case at this period of the year, but 
there has been no moving up of de- 
liveries because the mills are still as 
far behind as ever in their shipments 
of plain material. Specifications against 
contracts continue to 
Some interest is being dis- 


reach an enor- 
mous total. 
played in early spring work. In this 
district the live tonnage now before 
fabricators is confined largely to con- 
tracts of the small order. There is 
still pending, however, from 10,000 to 
15,000 tons for open hearth construc- 
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tion in the Youngstown district and in 
other localities. The 1,000 tons of 
sheet steel piling recently awarded the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. by the On- 
tario Power Co. will be used in in- 
take construction at Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Shape prices are firm and we 
quote as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; over 15 inches, 
1.6&c to 1.70c; zees, 1.55c to 1.60c, tees, 
1.55c to 1.60c; angles, from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; over 6 inches, 
1.55¢ to 1.70c; sheared 
plates, 614 inches wide and wider, 1.55c 
to 1.60c. 

Merchant Pipe.—Considerable 
ness for export in pipe has been offered 
in this district lately, and it is under- 
stood there has been some contracting 
of this order. At the present time 
there are pending inquiries for about 
30 to 40 miles of 6 and 8-inch line 
There is con- 


universal and 


busi- 


pipe by foreign buyers. 
siderable specifying by the jobbing trade 
for merchant pipe, but approaching in- 
ventories are having some effect upon 
this movement. Some of the mills 
are selling through January and in ex- 
ceptional cases the manufacturing trade 
has been protected on its requirements 
Prices are un- 
following 


for a longer period. 
changed and we quote the 
official discounts on merchant pipe in 
carloads subject to the usual additional 


discounts to the largest buyers. 


—Steel—  —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
4g and % inch...... 71 55 65 
Sie MOEA, 5 a5 at bhiw sie's 0 5 72 58 66 52 
PRN +e Silte no'be eee 75 63 69 57 
36 20.6 ABR oo snes 79 69 73 63 
7: 0! RS PR sw owtat 74 59 68 $1 
PLUGGED AND REAMED. 
ao ee ee pe me Ss 67 71 61 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

% to #% inch....... 64 52 58 46 
“ta 2 inch .6635.. 71 59 65 53 
G%. $6 8 40Ch> so n.s0i. 67 55 61 49 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
| wa Ye ee eee 60 49 54 43 


2 


Boiler Tubes.—Merchant 
tubes are making efforts to close for 


users of 


extended deliveries next year, but some 
makers are not to sell far 
ahead. Most of the boiler tube plants 
are now comfortably filled with business. 
With the increased business in tubes of 
prices have 


inclined 


the past several months, 
steadily grown stronger, and are now 
holding reasonably firm, although there 
are occasional instances of close com- 
petition for orders. We quote the fol- 
lowing official discounts on boiler tubes 


to the large buyers: 


. Steel. 

to 1% inch..... eeu eee ji oa 
1% to 2% inch..... Ken ¢N ania er es |: 
So EL a nas ba bs a6) oa bee ones 6 eens s F 63 
BOE SIE AMMEN sh oy s 6 pie hie «4 ewes bi dinn 6 sce ui ee 
ee ES ee. Sa er on bere fy . 60 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 


net extra. 
2% inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 
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To destinations east of the Mississippi river 
wil] be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


Iron 
ene ee OM 5 sia cake er ane SONS eR aa 
ROE Ohi ck eT BRS ic 6 evan ee svnceds atdage ae 
BU is Reha sak icn svn Dies cack 4K oie) an 
BPG NS RCN ois we ewesbcncks Cekebeans Op 
IS 6 noe a 0 bated bic GGL Sw wheres - 43 

Wire Products.—The American Steel 


& Wire Co. Dec. 11 announced a gen- 
eral advance of $1 a ton on wire nails 
and the common wire products. Some 
of the 


nominally quojing such an advance for 


independent makers had_ been 
several weeks and makers generally had 
been taking on contracts for plain wire 
from the manufacturing trade for first 
quarter and first half at $1 to $2 over 
the current market. There is consid- 
erable activity in the market in some 
of the special lines including electrical 
wire, but the merchant trade is not 
ordering briskly because the season is 
not favorable. We have revised our 
prices and quote as follows, contracts 
with the jobbing trade being limited 
usually to 60 days: 

Wire 
$1.85 ; 
painted barb’ wire, 
lots, $1.85; retailers’ carload lots, $1.90; 
with 30c for plain’ wire 
to jobbers in carloads, $1.65, and to 


carload lots, 
$1.90; 


carload 


nails, jobbers’ 


retailers’ carload lots, 


jobbers’ 
galvanizing ; 


dealers in carloads, $1.70; polished sta 
ples, $1.85; galvanized staples, $2.15. 
Wire Rods.—The 


products has had a_ sentimental 


advance in wire 
effect 
upon rods but no official changes have 
been announced, and present prices re- 
main largely nominal, as most of the 
trade in this territory is covered. We 
Bessemer and 


quote nominally open- 


hearth rods at $33 to $34 Pittsburg. 
Coke.—The 
has kept in the background somewhat 


more than normally the factor of car 


unusually mild winter 


and water shortages in the coke dis- 


tricts but the recent brief cold spell 
has brought them more clearly into 
prominence. The past week has noted 


more numerous complaints of car short- 
ages in some sections of the operating 
regions, and this at times reached al 
most a serious stage, as two of the 
Con- 


Cases 


three principal railroads to the 
nellsville district were affected. 
were not infrequent where small plants 
were without a single car some days. 
Early this week there is some improve- 
ment to be noted in the situation with 
respect to cars, although the scarcity 
of water is still causing much concern. 
Laber conditions in the regions con- 


tinue to more favorable. The 
coke market has not shown any espe 


large inquiries 


grow 


cial change and _ the 
which recently came out, including one 
for 30,000 tons monthly for first half, 
are still pending. There is some ac- 


olde 
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tivity in the spot market and a lot of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 tons of standard 
furnace grades for immediate shipment 
was closed during the week at $2.80 
ovens. . Foundry coke has been offered 
recently in limited lots for December 
shipment at $3.10 ovens, but most mak- 
ers are asking higher prices. The foun- 
dry market is quiet. Large shippers 
are having less trouble to get box cars. 
The recent cold weather has caused 
larger shipments of soft coke for heat- 
ing purposes to be ordered in, and the 
market has stiffened, ranging from $2.10 
upward. We quote spot furnace coke 
at from $2.7 

contract from $2.80 to $2.90 ovens. On 
first class Connellsville foundry coke we 
quote from $3.10 to $3.25 ovens for 
prompt and from $3.25 to $3.50 ovens 
on contract. The Courier’s report of 
production in the Connellsville regions 
for the week ending Dec. 4 shows 35,- 
338 ovens active with an output of 
444.610 tons, compared with 35,366 ac- 
tive ovens and a total of 445,988 tons 


5 to $2.90 ovens and on 


the previous week 
Old Material.—_The quiet pig iron 
conditions and the open winter which 
has been favorable for the free move- 
ment of material from dealers’ yards, 
have both registered some _ influence 
upon the scrap market and it remains 
dull but fairly firm. Consumers are 
now drawing against their accumulations 
which up to this time they have had 
little occasion to do because of the 
ready delivery made on their time-to- 
time purchases, and they are showing 
no buying interest. The approaching 
inventory season is also having some 
effect in keeping consumers out of the 
market, The position of the dealers 
is one of anticipation of better prices 
after the buying movement is resumed 
and they are not showing any anxiety 
to sell the leading grades of steel, 
wrought or cast. In some of the weak- 
er lines, sheet scrap, borings and turn- 
ings, there is a greater disposition to 
let go of holdings. We quote gross 
tons delivered in the Pittsburg district 

including Monesson, Brackenridge, Sha- 
ron, Steubenville and Follansbee as 
follows: 

. «$18.00 to 18.25 
18.50 to 19.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
27.00 to 27.50 

... 19.50 to 20 
19.25 to 19.50 


17.00 to 17.50 
22.00 to 23.00 


Heavy melting scrap 
Rerolling rails ....-eeeeeereees 
Pundled sheet scrap .....seees 
From’ Jaxle®: © ...0 cba vectescesesine 
Old tron THUS 24 eee ec es , 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......+-e6. 
Old car wheelB ...cscccscccces 
Low phosphorus .......-.++e0-+ 


Machine shop turnings......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast  WOrcktge <a eo a 80 50505584 0%8 10.75 to 11.25 
Ma. T6aet SOReR scale 17.00 to 17.25 
Malleable’* (....scecedevcovesesae 17.00 to 17.50 


Seve PIBLS «oc ann dig sic owe nine segs 14.00 to 14.50 


For the 11 months ending Nov. 30, 
exports of copper from the United States 
amounted to 619,252,593 pounds. 
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Gary Bar Mill Ready to Start—Pig 
Iron Dull—Finished Lines Strong. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1328 Monadnock Block, Dec, 14. 

The sharp contrast which has ‘been 
noted, between the lethargic condi- 
tion in the raw material market, and 
the very active conditions existing in 
finished lines, still is very apparent. 
The pig iron market is lifeless, with 
a tendency ‘toward making. conces- 
sions, on the part of the southern 
furnaces, while northern makers are 
“standing pat.” In all lines of finished 
material, much firmness is noted and 
in some instances, such as wire prod- 
ucts, advanced figures are ruling. The 
local supply of steel bars will be 
augmented in a short time, as_ the 
18-inch mill at Gary, which has just 
been completed, is expected to be in 
operation tomorrow. Demand for 
structural material keeps up very well, 
and a large local contract was signed 
during the week. Much interest is 
centered in an investigation which 
some Hungarian engineers are mak- 
ing into the steel-frame construction 
question, with a view of applying it 
to the building of a large warehouse 
in their own country. <A large ton- 
nage of billets is said to have been 
contracted for by an Indiana steel 
mill, the source of supply being an 
eastern Pennsylvania steel maker. As 
indicating the soundness of the pres- 
ent activity in the steel ‘business, it 
is cited that the holiday dullness, 
which often is very marked, even 
earlier than this, is entirely lacking 
in some lines and less marked than 
usual in others. It is very evident 
that the machinery business is enjoy- 
ing a season of prosperity, from the 
difficulty experienced by local steel 
makers in securing shears and punches 
to add to their equipment. Delivery 
in from three to four months is the 
best which can be done. 

Pig Iron.—It is apparent that a 
very mixed feeling prevails in the pig 
iron market, this week. Both sides 
of the contest, the buyer and the 
seller, seem to be sparring for wind, 
and neither one appears to have any 
definite idea of what the future will 
develop. In conditions of the market 
such as at present, abstract truth gets 
a bad twist, as is evidenced from the 
reports one hears of offers to buy or 
sell, which are so widely, at. variance 
that a safe mean is hard to strike. 
The feeling has been weaker for some 
time, so. far as the. southern irons 
are concerned, but there is nothing 
which ‘resembles a break in the mar- 
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ket. Northern irons are firm, and 
some of the southern furnaces are 
holding firmly toe their quotation of 
$15.00, Birmingham, but there seems 
to be plenty of sources from which 
$14.50 iron may be obtained, for deliv- 
ery over the first half of next year, 
and it is apparent that not nearly all 
of the speculative iron has been taken 
out of the market, which thas been 
selling around $14.00, Birmingham. 
This weakness may have been ac- 
centuated somewhat by the efforts of 
an occasional melter to sell some of 
the iron which he had over-bought. 
The peculiar situation in which the 
southern iron finds itself would seem 
to call for a wider spread, to re- 
present the selling of spot iron at 
$14.00, the willingness of some fur- 
naces to accept $14.50, and the stand 
which other furnaces have taken on 
the $15.00 quotation. It is the opinion 
of some well posted men in the pig 
iron business that this lull in the mar- 
ket, and the weak feeling as to prices, 
may not be materially changed for 
some weeks. Lake Superior iron, for 
the remainder of the month, is quot- 
ed at $19.50, Chicago, and it is rum- 
ored that some attempt at concession 
has been made, from the higher prices 
which have ‘been ruling for next year’s 
delivery. The question of next year’s 
prices for iron ore and coke, will 
have no small influence on the course 
of the pig iron market. 


Lake Superior ckarcoal.........$20.00 to 20.50 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 19,00 to 19.50 


Southern foundry No, 2........ 18.35 to 19.35 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 

CUNCOR gas kale ane coins eseseee 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent. 21.40 
Malleable Bessemer ............ 19.00 to 19.56 
PURE PO iad cnedice ee -- 19.35 to 19.85 


Billets.—So far as respects the im- 
mediate Chicago market, there is no 
change in the billet situation, and 
nothing is doing aside from contracts 
between some of the local makers 
and their regular customers. Occa- 
sionally, one hears of a_ detached 
quotation for small lots, which re- 
veals rather fancy prices, but these 
do not fairly reflect the market. An 
interesting transaction, closely con- 
nected with the Chicago market, came 
to light this week in the statement 
that a heavy producer of steel rods 
and wire, in Indiana, is understood 
to have bought 53,000 tons of: rolling 
billets from an eastern Pennsylvania 
steel company. The price was: not 
divulged. 

Merchant Bars.—This branch con- 
tinues to present a strong front, and 
there is much activity all along the 
line, with prices very firmly main- 
tained. Implement makers are taking 
large quantities of steel, and as they 
anticipate an unprecedented year in 
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their business, the demand from that 
quarter will be increasingly heavy. 
The next few weeks are expected to 
develop some weak spots in _ the 
stocks which consumers have been 
carrying. While these stocks have 
been, apparently, quite heavy, and suf- 
ficient to meet all demands upon 
them for some time, it is expected 
that many gaps will ‘be found in the 
assortment, which will make neces- 
sary a very liberal buying to bring 
the assortment up to a working basis. 
Some car buying is reported, one of 
the later purchases being by the 
Duluth & Mesabi, which has bought 
2,000 ore cars of the Somers type. 

We quote, for Chicago delivery, as 
follows, with prevailing extras: 

3ar iron, 1.60c to 1.65c; hard steel 
bars, re-rolled, 1.60c to 1.65c; soft 
steel bars and bands and small shapes, 
1.68c to 1.78 base; hoops, 1.78 to 
1.88c; planished or smooth finished 
tire steel, 1.88c to 1.93c; iron finish, 
up to 1% x &% inch, 1.83c base, tire 
card; iron finish, 1% x % inch and 
larger, 1.68c, base, bar card; channel 
for solid rubber tires, 3% to 1 inch, 
2.18c, flat, and 1% inches and larger, 
2.08c, flat; smooth finished machinery 
steel, 1 inch and larger, 2.43c; flat 
shoe, 1.73c; toe calk steel, 
2.23c; spring steel, 2.28c; crucible 
spring steel, 2.78c; too: steel, 7c to 
special 


sleigh 


higher prices for 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 
55 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 50 per cent off for less than 
carload lots, carload freight allowed 


9c, with 


to points in base territory. 

On iron and steel bars from local 
stocks, we quote, as follows: Bar 
iron, 2c to 2.10c, base; soft steel bars, 
1.90c to 2c per 100 pounds base; soft 
steel hoops, 2.40c to 2.50c, full extras. 


Plates.—Conditions remain as they 

were a weck ago, and no immediate 
decided change is looked for, in the 
volume of business being accepted by 
the mills. Up to the present time, 
there is nothing to indicate that the 
usual holiday dullness will be as pro- 
nounced gs it has been in former 
years. 
We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: Tank plates, %4 inch thick, 6% 
to 100 inches, 1.78c to 1.88c. For ex- 
tras see Pittsburg report. 

Store quotations are without change 
1% inch and 


72 inches wide, 2c to 


as follows: Tank steel, 
heavier up to 
2.10c; from 72 inches to 96 ,inches 
wide, 2.10c to 2.20c; 3/16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.20c; 72 inches, 2.35c to 2.45c; No. 
8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.15¢ to 2.25c. 


Flange and head quality, 25¢ extra. 
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Sheets.—Former quotations are be- 
ing held firmly, and the market is in 
very satisfactory shape. Specifications 
for this year’s delivery are all in, 
practically, and new business is being 
accepted for delivery during the first 
half of next year. 


For mill prices see Pittsburg re- 
port. Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

We quote store prices at Chicago 
as follows: No. 10, 2.25c to 2.35c; 
No. 12, 2.30c to 2.40c; No. 14, 2.35c 
to 2.45c; No. 16, 2.45c to 2.55c; Nos. 
18-20, 2.80c to 2.90c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85c 
to 2.95c; No. 26, 2.90c to 3.00c; No. 
27, 2.95¢ to 3.05c; No. 28, 3.00c to 
3.10c; No. 30, 3.30c; galvanized sheets, 
Nos. 10 and 16, 3.20c to 3.30c; Nos. 
18 and 20, 3.35¢ to 3.45c; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.50c to 3.60c; No. 26, 3.50c¢ to 
3.80c; No. 27, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 28, 
4.10c to 4.20c; No. 30, 4.50c to 4.60c. 


Wire Products——An advance of $1 
per ton took place on Dec. 11. Bus- 
iness is coming in at a good rate, 
but there is some evidence of a little 
slacking up, as the cold weather holds 
on and the first of the year ap- 
proaches. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, for the 
remainder of this year, as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.03; retailers’ carload lots, $2.08; re- 
tailers’ less than carload lots, $2.18; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $2.03; retailers’ carload lots, $2.08; 
retailers’ less than carload lots, $2.18; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire 
to jobbers, carload lots, $1.83; staples, 
bright, $2.03. 


Structural Material— Quite a large 
tonnage is being booked by fabricat- 
ing interests, and more is still un- 
settled. The Mandel Bros. store ad- 
dition, in this city, has Deen let, the 
American Bridge Co. getting the 
steel fabrication, which amounts to 
between 10,000 and 11,000 tons; the 
same company will furnish the steel 
for the Chicago Telephone Co.’s ex- 
change building, 1,068 tons, and 815 
tons for the county jail building at 
San Francisco. The Denver Tram- 
way Co.’s office building, 2,000 tons, 
went to the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. A firm of Chicago ar- 
chitects, E. C. and R. M. Shankland, 
has been asked to prepare drawings 
for an warehouse, to be 
built at Budapest, Hungary, which 
will require about 28,000 tons of steel. 
If this building skould be erected 
on the plans of a modern steel-frame 


immense 


structure, such as is built in America, 
it will be practically a pioneer of 
that type in Europe, as this American 
idea has made little headway against 
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the ultra-conservatism found in other 
countries. 

We quote mill prices for structural 
shapes, Chicago delivery, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.78c to 1.88. For extras see 
Pittsburg report. 

Local store prices are as follows: 
All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2 to $2.10 per 100 
pounds; angles over 6 inches, $2.10 
to $2.20 per 100 pounds base; beams, 
3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $2 per 100 
pounds tase; channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $2 per 100 pounds base. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—The 
past week has shown nothing out of 
the ordinary routine of business in 
this line. This season of the year 
usually sees less business entered on 
the order books of the pipe mills, and 
the present year is no_ exception, 
other than that the slowing down has 
been a little later in the season than 
ordinarily is the case. 

For mill discounts, see Pittsburg re- 
port. 

We quote, out of store, as follows: 
Wrought steel pipe, black, %-inch to 
M%4-inch, 68 per cent; %-inch, 69 per 
cent; %4-inch, 72 per cent; 34-inch to 
6-inch, 76 per cent; 7-inch to 12-inch, 
71 per cent. Iron pipe about 6 points 
higher. 

Lap-welded steel tubes, 234-inch to 
5-inch, 60 to 62 per cent; charcoal 
iron tubes, 234-inch to 4-inch, 48 to 
50 per cent; seamless steel tubes, 234- 
inch to 4-inch, 47% per cent. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The pipe foundries 
are fairly busy at the present time, 
and it is expected that by the first 
of the year, some of the larger proj- 
ects for next year will begin to make 
a stirring. Minneapolis will have a 
letting on 2,500 tons on Dec. 16. 

We quote as follows: 4-inch water 
pipe, $28.50; 6 to 16 inches, $27.50; 
larger sizes, $26.50; gas pipe, $1.00 a 
ton higher. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Practi- 
cally nothing has ‘been done in the 
way of sales of rails in the Chicago 
district. There is a quantity of bus- 
iness in the form of second sales, 
which amounts to a very respectable 
tonnage, and which will be closed in 
a short time, according to present in- 
dications. 

See Pittsburg report for prices on 
standard sections. 

On light rails, Chicago delivery, we 
quote as follows: Light rails, 40 and 
45-pound, $26; 30 and 35-pound, $26.75; 
16, 20 and 25-pound, $27; 12-pound, 
28. In lots of 250 to 500 tons a 
reduction of 60c a ton from _ these 
prices is made; lots of 500 tons and 
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up carry a reduction of $1 a ton. 
Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 
1.80c to 1.90c; smaller size spikes, 


1.85c to 1.90c, base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 2.30c to 2.55c, base; with 
hexagon nuts, 2.45c to 2.70c. 

Old Material—The scrap 
drags along from week to week, with- 
which 


market 


_out the expected improvement 
was looked for. There is 
heavy offering and but little inquiry. 
Prices remain almost without change, 
but the 
sions, when 


no very 


tendency is toward conces- 


any departure is made 


from current quotations. 


ee ae er $17.75 to 18.25 
7, SOG <OUEER” 05 gauges &oeo ohn 19.50 to 20.50 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over). 17.75 to 18.25 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 17.00 to 17.50 


Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 
and under subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


..-: New wavd ss anche dagveWalenes 24.50 to 25.00 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel] .......000- 15.50 to 16.00 


Shoveling 15.00 to 15.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 


steel 


eee: Ae eer $14.50 to 15.00 
mG. 3 tee Oe) WROEMRiccscewens 13.50 to 14.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 17.75 to 18.25 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 14.25 to 14.75 
Shafting oss. cscssccvecsccccvcess 17.50 to 18.00 
EVOM: CBY BRIE. es vccvccccccceee Shee MO anre 
Steel CAF MEISE . o 6 os chs civ deve ce Ae aoe 
EiOCOUEINERE SEITOR. 6. ovens secens 18.00 to 18.50 
SPOGROCe “DRS 650 cis teswrecener 12.00 to 12.50 
Pipes. Mal. BOG o's. si Since civ ses 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less 14.25 to 14.75 
ee? TN SS ois oo Eask 13.00 to 13.50 
ae, or EE 6 sos won'sces ae eh 9.75 to 10.25 
ss 8 NOR Che cbceacepevests 11.25 to 11.75 
Boiler. OOnchimee 6s cccsavsioccs 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast and mixed borings......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 14.25 to 14.75 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 12.25 to 12.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc. (iron).. 17.25 to 17.75 
Angie bars, steel ..iccssvcccecs 15.50 to 16.00 
CLEVELAND. 


More Ore Reservations—Some Inquiry 
For Pig Iron—Plates for Ships. 
Office of THe 


srowning 


Iron TraAveE Review, 
Juilding, Dec. 14. 
reserva- 


Iron Ore.—The making of 


tions by furnace men continues in a 
quiet way. When buyers and sellers 
meet, there is no controversy as to 
prices. If a seller has some choice 
ores, especially of Bessemer grade, 


and other ores not so choice, he tries 
to dispose of some of the latter with 


The dickering is almost 


the former. 

entirely for the purpose of getting 
rid of the inferior ores at the same 
time that the choice ores are re- 
served. 

On base ores with the guarantee 
of 55 per cent on old range and 
Mesabi Bessemer, and 51% per cent 
on old range and Mesabi non-Besse- 
mer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, 


$4.25: old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; 
Mesabi $3.50. 


non-Bessemer, 


Pig Iron.—A leading interest is in- 
quiring for 2,000 tons of foundry iron 
for the first half of next year, and 


BRAN iM. 
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there is also an inquiry out for 500 
malleable, but the pig iron 
market continues dull and the sales 
are limited to lots ranging from a 
carload to a few hundred tons. Prices 
of the northern irons are, however, 
not showing a disposition to sag to 
any alarming extent. On some bus- 
iness recently transacted, $17.50, val- 
ley, for No. 2 was the minimum. Re- 
cent sudden changes of temperature 
have had a bad effect on furnace op- 
and production has been 
decreased. The Fannie 
furnace of M. A. Hanna & Co., at 
West Middlesex, Pa. which has been 
making Bessemer, will be blown out 
for relining , this We quote 
for prompt delivery in Cleveland as 
follows: 


tons of 


erations, 
somewhat 


week. 


Moy: 2  fomm@ty a iccc cave sessed $ 18.75 
Bo. 2. IORGEEY .codievave oovenges 18.25 
NO. 3 FOUNEEP ccccccs coccesee ° 17.75 
Wa. 2. GOpOOR iss. cawdace deer 18.35 to 18.85 
ere rey ene 17.4U to 17.65 
Ghee PLT PROT T OEE CLS Ce 19.90 
Lake. Superior charcoal.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 20.55 


Coke.—The coke market is not act- 
ive, but foundries are making some 
inquiry for first half requirements. 
For prompt delivery, Connellsville fur- 
nace is obtainable at about $2.70 to 
$2.75, while the usual contract price 
is $2.80. On foundry coke, we quote, 
$3.15 to $3.25 for prompt, and $3.25 
to $3.50 for first half. One leading 
producer is selling foundry coke to 
its old customers only, at $3.50, while 


several other leading interests are 
selling at $3.40. 

Finished Material. — The heaviest 
business of the week has been ma- 


terial for boats, one order being for 
3,700 tons of plates and shapes from 
American Ship Building Co., for 
a new freighter, the steel to be furn- 
ished by the leading interest, which 
has also taken orders for plates and 
shapes for three smaller vessels, one 
for 650 tons from the American Ship- 
building Co., and two orders of 750 


the 


and 550 tons respectively for small 
vessels to be built by other ship- 
building concerns. The leading in- 
terest is now quoting 1.50c as its 
minimum on bars, but is not quoting 
at all on plates. A northern Ohio 
boiler concern has ‘been endeavoring 


to place a contract for 2,000 tons of 
plates for second quarter, and it has 
been quoted 1.60c by an independent 
interest. Agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers who have specified heavily 
against contracts and are now far 
ahead on their specifications, are in- 
quiring as to what they will be able 


to do for the half beginning July 1, 


1910. An independent interest made 
a quotation of 1.50c on bars for that 
period. On bar iron, there is still 
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considerable competition outside of 
this immediate territory. Jobbers are 
getting from 1.90c to 2c on both iron 
and steel bars out of store, and 2c to 
2.10c on plates and shapes. 

Old Material.—Little 
to affect the local scrap market 
one way or the other. Real bus- 
iness in this line is at a dead stand- 
still, and very few predictions are 
being made as to the length of time 
prevailing conditions will last. Of 
course, there is a little intermittent 
buying to fill immediate needs in spe- 
cial grades, but such tonnage is in- 
significant and has no direct influence 
upon the situation. We continue to 
quote nominally, per gross ton, f. o. 
b. Cleveland, as follows: 


has occurred 


Old iron rails .....6..00++e+++$20.06 to 20.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 17.50 to 18.00 
Uld at WOUGe -ybckcss chee daee 17.50 to 18.00 
Old steel boiler plate....... «+ 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel axles. ..ccsee- PP re ee +++ 19.50 to 20.06 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy MOG. obscene eves eden sesee 16.25 to 16.75 


Country mixed steel 14.00 to 14.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... $16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 tensile 050 5si ve teaabe 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 maghiné GS foci pecacccs 15.00 to 15.50 
AS16 DREN ovis ka chee eo nee 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.50 to 11.50 
Grate’ CRIS wade cctcveeds sehen 12.50 to 13.00 
Pipes mind - Qupes <oivccaessavas es 12.00 to 12.50 
TRO TO © Uden t icin beeen 11.50 to 12.00 
Shed. {960 © asinine naesseun 6.50 to 7.00 
Wrought drilling (.\ csciisceecees 10.50 to 11,00 
Stove geete .. eekaviv sew iauee 12.00 to 12.50 
Cust: bOhige © 6.oc kf xsieteeaesda te 8.50 to 9.00 
CINCINNATI. 


Little More Interest Shown in South- 
ern Pig Iron Market. 


Office of THe Iron 
First National Bank Bldg., 


Travz Review, 
Dec. 14. 
Pig Iron——While there are put few 
representative sales or inquiries in the 
market to serve as a gage reflecting 
the tendency of the situation, the sales 
offices here report that there is ap- 
parently a little more interest shown 
by consumers and there have been a 
number of requests for quotations on 
small tonnages. There is an inquiry 
from Michigan for 2,000 tons of mal- 
leable for first half delivery and an 
inquiry 1,000 tons of southern 
iron from a car manufacturer. An 
Indiana melter is also inquiring for 
200 tons of malleable. The leading 
interest in cast iron pipe is said to 
be testing the market, but no import- 
ant tonnages have been purchased so 
far as can be learned. No large sales 
The tone of the mar- 


for 


are reported. 


ket is easy and $14.00, Birmingham, 
for prompt shipment southern iron 
is more generally recognized. as a 
quotable basis and there is an in- 
creasing tendency. on the part of 
southern producers to give favorable 


consideration to firm offers of $14.50, 





ee ee ee 
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Birmingham, for first half delivery. 
Some consumers, who find that they 
are able to buy at $14.00 for prompt 
shipment, are contending for $14.00 
for the first half on the ground that 
it is too near the first of the year to 
expect them to pay 50 cents per ton 
premium on forward deliveries. North- 
ern iron remains quotable at $17.00 
at furnace for prompt shipment and 
furnaces are asking $17.25 to $17.50 
for first half delivery, but $17.00, it is 
believed, could be done in the Iron- 
ton district’ on firm offers. The 
weakness in the market at present 
is not regarded with serious concern 
by large interests, as reports indicate 
continued liberal consumption. The 
movement of iron has been heavy and 
consumers are well supplied and are 
g nerally carrying liberal stocks of 
low priced iron on their yards, so 
that the lack of demand for prompt 
iron is easily accounted for. But lit 
tle is expected by the trade in the 
way of buying until after the holidays, 
at which time, it is believed, that 
consumers will show more interest in 
providing for their second quarter re 
quirements on southern iron. We 
quote for prompt delivery, delivered 
Cincinnati, based on freight rates of 
$3.25 from Birmingham and_ $1.25 


from Ironton, as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1..... $17.75 to 18.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern foundry No. 3...... 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern foundry No, 4........ 16.75 to 17.00 
eS Se Se ee 17.75 to 18.25 
Sonsthern «Nos 2 GOFt ssc 2 sees 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern gray RR rT touts 2k 16.75 to 17.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 18.70 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 17.70 
Jackson county 6 percent silicon 19.20 
Jackson county 8 percent silison 20.20 
Jackson county 10 per cent silicon 21.20 


Finished Material.—There is con- 
tinued good demand for steel and 
the mills are showing no _ tendency 
to catch up on deliveries. Jobbers 
are enjoying a good demand and are 
finding considerable difficulty in keep- 


ing up stocks. Prices are ‘based on 


Pittsburg quotations. 


Coke.—The advent of winter con 
ditions, shortage of cars and inade- 
quate water supply in some of the 
operations in the Connellsville dis- 
trict, in addition to the annual holi- 
it production, are giving the 
spot coke market a_ stronger tone 
and some of the low prices have dis- 
appeared. It is also reported that a 
number of the cheap lots have been 
sold and-are off the market, so that 
efforts to duplicate recent low’ ‘prices 
on spot furnace coke in the Wise 
county district have been unsuccess- 
ful Revised quotations representing 


the market in the leading coke pro 


ducing districts 
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over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. 
Other forms of sliding con- 
tracts are also made. 


Old Material.—The 


ues dull, ‘but there is no important 


supplies and 


the situation 


some cheap lots of scrap being found, 


the same as a 


i) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Heavy Specifying, but 
tracting for Finished Material. 


current activity 
100-ton lots, with occasionally 


consumption 


district, partly for early 


No basic activity 


by a neighboring steel works a 


ducer is planning t 


accumulations 
Punxsutawny 
nace, rumning on foundry, will be out 


Foundries are melting 


shape, hence no important increase in 





Iron Association report 
with its meeting Wednesday. 
forge is steady, a furnace 
joying a low freight refusing an offer 


of $17.50, delivered, 


early shipment. Occasionally 


of price concessions 


it can be stated positively 


practice has not assumed any consid- 


erable proportions, 
speculative iron is 


trict. Following the 


cargo of No. 3 Middlesboro 


reaching this port 


duty paid seaboard, 


portations on a_ speculative 


anticipated We quote, 


delivery at eastern 


plants, as follows 


TOU Cee” SOUS las oii ba Tees 
Pelt, > ak), SORMUER 86 o's sass 

ee ee NEL gil we sede sce eneh ees 
prenidera gray forge .....2<ss-0 
Basic opt jee a 

CM MONDRORMB coco ob race a oe 
DtO;.. 2 TOR MIROR «oe .csis's dso 
th, ae SEU 66 «sibln nce os 0 
BEO,, SEO - VSCORNO 0 ois 25.00 


Finished Materials. 
cations, coupled with 


contracting, continue 


market Structural shapes 


are now on a 1.60c, 


mum so far as eastern 


cerned, an 


Pittsburg district at 
lower is reported 


tonnages of bars he 


tharging 1.50c, Pittsburg. 


plate mills are beginning to drop back 


somewhat in deliver 


more comfortable position. 


are steady, but rather quiet on a basis 


of $30.60, delivered, 
material In struct 
street pier sub-structt 
E. F, fonder, as ge 
but the 1,000 tons of 
quired has not been 
is no decision on the 
project, 500: tons, but 
ing at Charleston, S. 


ple’s Investment Co 


by the Bethlehem Steel 


bidders are figuring 


building at Spring 


which the limit is Dec. 
railroad work of importance 
closed. \V\ ec quote, Philadelphia deliy- 


ery, as follows: Shapes 


1.70c¢ to ] SUc: steel 
1.70c: bar iron, 1.65c 


billets, $30.60 


Old Material.—In 


tremely heavy tonnage 
melting steel secured 
sociated mills during 
month, the new 


ment can scarcely be 


become operative. Foreign 


+ 


tinues to come in at 
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Pe sarlerc ‘7 
ennsyivania 


~ 


~e} 


1 less competition 


over- specified 
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this will likely show a decided de- 
crease in the early future, as condi- 
tions on the two sides of the Atlan- 
tic have practically reversed them- 
selves of late. The generous buying 
for delivery in this country, originat- 
ing in the scarcity and high level of 
heavy melting steel, has been contin- 
ued to such an extent that the Brit- 
ish market has shown a_ material 
price advance, occasioned ‘by the 
growing scarcity of material suitable 
for export. Meanwhile this importa- 
tion movement has ‘been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the decline of the Am- 
erican market to a point where further 
purchasing for this purpose is im- 
possible. Rolling mills are not buy- 
ing and the market is otherwise 
quiet. We quote, gross tons, delivery 


at eastern Pennsylvania mills, as fol- 


lows: 

Old steel rails (rerolling)...... $19.00 to 19.50 
No... 1 GCP Reap rks se et rs 17.50 to 18.00 
Ole weed Sates a oR es Pa 23.50 to 24.50 
Siar Smee OE > os Wkteln a stoma 29.50 to 30.00 
Pid 8000: SAB” oo oes ch aseeens 20.50 to 21.00 
OM cat* WEE - vs stay o> aeepacs 17.50 to 18.00 


Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought. 20.00 to 20.50 


ee 2 SO OEE asso oe we eee 17.50 to 18.00 
Machinery Scrap 20... csceces 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus scrap ......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Wrovgue On DIPS wwe ec cued 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap......... 16.30 to 17.00 
No, 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrowenht turnings) oo. oS ES 14.50 to 15.00 
Axle turnings, heavy ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Eee WERE” eo vale ct oe ae eects s 12.50 to 13.00 
BOVE: “Grate: oP pie bie os  Reldes Sas 13.50 to 14.50 


NEW YORK. 


Pig Iron Business Very Light—Struc- 

tural Bookings of the Year. 
Office of THe Iron Trade REVIEW, 

Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Dec. 14. 

Iron Ore.—The market is feature- 

less, sales of the week being confined 

to a few cargoes of Spanish ore. The 

Wabana 


with the exception of one 


shipments are completed, 
cargo. 
The Cuban movement for the year 
will hardly be as large as anticipated, 
owing to light shipments during” the 
early months, but will likely aggre 
gate close to 900,000 tons. The op- 
tions on Port Henry ore have yet a 
week to run, but many consumers 
have already closed for the full ton- 
nage offered, with requests for in 
creases. 

Pig Iron. — The local and New 
England market shows slightly more 
activity than a week ago, but current 
business is still so light that a com- 
parison of this sort means nothing. 
The continued lack of buying has 
developed some willingness to name 
price concessions on prompt delivery 
iron, but this tendency is by no 
means general and evidently is en- 
couraged by a few furnace interests 
which wish to liquidate stocks on 
their yards before inventory time. 


The strength of the basic situation is 
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evidenced by the fact that, while not 
making definite inquiries, several con- 
suming interests have let it be known 
that they would take on additional 
tonnages for first half delivery at 
$18.50, or a concession of 25 cents 
from ruling prices; so far no. fur- 
naces have seen fit to comply, and we 
note one small sale of prompt basic 
at the delivered price of $18.75. Trans- 
actions of the week include 1,900 tons 
of various foundry grades to a New 
Jersey consumer on. an inquiry of 
3,000 tons, it is understood at slight 
concessions from the general level; 
600 tons of Virginia foundry by a 
Connecticut malleable interest for 
first half shipment at full prices; and 
a scattering of smaller tonnages. The 
largest inquiry before the trade is 
for 6.000 tons. Consumption is hold- 
ing up well and shipments are going 
forward without interruption. We 
quote, delivery at New York tide- 
water over the first quarter, as fol- 


lows: 

Northern foundry No. 1........ $19.50 to 20.00 
IO. Bk BORIS I iaas a Oi occ tceciecs 19.00 to 19.50 
lO. 2. PUB ik Si ew 0x hs ware ak 18.50 to 19.90 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Walealie ts: 8s Ps Nat 19.50 to 20.00 
Cieay SOR ©. «cade sda cade asie 17.75 to 18.25 


Ferro-Alloys.—Transactions are so 
small as scarcely to test the market, 
though the ferro-manganese level 
seems to be $45, seaboard, for first 
half, $45.50 over the year, and $46 
for last half only. There is no buy- 
ing of consequence and inquiries are 
not important. Ferro-silicon is quiet 
at about $62.50, Pittsburg. 


ores and metal continue scarce and 


Tungsten 


high. 
Finished Material.—From 
indications, the American Bridge Co. 


present 


will show actual bookings for the 
year of about 580,000 tons, against 
an output of about 480,000 tons, the 
result being the accumulation of or- 
ders by about 100,000 tons, as com- 
nearly 
200,000 tons the year previous. The 


pared with a _ reduction of 


shops of this interest in the central 
and western divisions are ‘scheduled 
five or six months ahead, but con 
ditions in the east are by no means 
so active and the average of opera- 
tions is not yet up to the normal ca- 
pacity of 60,000 tons per month; the 
average throughout the year was 
about 67 per cent. Ground has been 
broken for the new structural shops 
of this interest at Gary, planned for 
a monthly output of 10,000 tons, 
but these will not be running in 
1910 and on their becoming’: opera- 
tive two present plants in the Chi- 
cago district with a combined ca- 
pacity of 6,500 tons will be dis- 
mantled, leaving the net increase in 
capacity only 3,500 tons per month. 
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According to those qualified to 
judge, structural prices in the New 
York district are lower than any- 
where else in the country. A con- 
siderable tonnage is being closed by 
the smaller fabricating interests, . 
though no large projects are included 
in the awards. The absence of im- 
portant buying by the leading railway 
interests, particularly by the Penn- 
sylvania, is a source of surprise; the 
Shawmut bridge, 6,000 tons, is off 
indefinitely, and the :Delaware & 
Eastern work, 4,000 tons, has gone 
over until next week. The Chicago 
& Northwestern has added 600 tons 
to an old contract with the American 
Bridge Co.; this interest will supply 
about 2,500 tons for elevated and sub- 
way extension work in this district, 
this tonnage including lots for four 
interests; Milliken Bros., Inc., will 
fabricate 500 tons for Brooklyn Rap- 
id Transit reinforcement work; the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co, will. use 
about 500 tons of Bethlehem shapes 
in a bank building at Charleston, S. 
C.; the Syracuse Bridge Co. has taken 
a 700-ton loft at Syracuse; Levering 
& Garrigues are to fabricate 300 tons 
of steel for the Nurses’ Club and 800 
tons for a tenement building; the 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works will em- 
ploy about 800 tons of Bethlehem 
sections in a loft on Twentieth street; 
3ridge Co. has taken 
a 150-ton highway bridge at Wheel- 
ing; and several smaller projects have 
been closed. About 300 tons of re- 
inforcing material will be required for 
the concrete work on pier 32, South 
3rooklyn, the general contract for 
which has been taken by H. R&. 
Wheeler; other pending contracts in- 
clude 1,500 tons of bridge work for 
the barge canal, bids on which close 
Dec. 28, a 2,500-ton loft at Thirty- 
fourth street and Eleventh avenue, 
considerable railroad work, and a 
number of local schools. General 
cOntractors are finding considerable 
difficulty in securing steel prices on 
which to base their .bids for the 
Municipal Office building, to close 
Dec. 20, as the deliveries will run 
over two years, 25,000 tons being in- 
volved. The Quebee bridge super- 
structure, estimated at 60,000 tons of 
steel, will not be in the market for 
several months. 


the American 


A fair demand for plates is noted 
from local boiler shops and_ ship 
yards, with eastern mills on a basis 
of "1.€0c, Pittsburg. As’ deliveries will 
be very extended on the _ require- 
ments for the 6,300 tons of riveted 
steel pipe in connection with the 
Catskill syphon contract taken by 
Snare & Triest, it is probable that 


pee ooo 





| 
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no general contract will be made 
covering the entire tonnage. The 


Brooklyn controversy over cast iron 
and steel pipe has not reached a 
settlement, the 8,300-ton letting hav- 
ing been postponed until Dec. 17, 
in order to permit a previous hearing 
proceedings brought 
by a taxpayer protesting against the 
manner of award. Bar iron is quiet 
at 1.50c to 1.60c, eastern mills. The 
Steel Co. will supply 
1,800 of T rails for a New 
England trolley road. Inquiries are 
pending for 2,000 tons from a trolley 
line up-state and for 1,500 tons of 
girder rails for Brooklyn installation. 
The New Haven rail inquiry has not 
yet placed. We quote, New 
York delivery: 


on injunction 


Pennsylvania 
tons 


been 


Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.71lc to 1.8lc; beams, 3 to 15 
inches, 1.7l1c 18lc; tees, 3 x %- 
inch and heavier, 1.7icto1.8lc; plates, 
carload, tank, 1.7lc to 1.8lc; marine 
boiler, 2.06c to 2.16c; bar iron, 1.65c 
to 1.70c; soft steel bars, 1.6lc to 1.66c; 
sheets, No. 28, black, 2.46c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—New York City 
has" opened bids on the furnishing and 
laying of 3,700 tons running from 6 
16-inch. About 6,000 tons addi- 
tional for the city are in contractors’ 


to 





to 


hands but have not yet reached foun- 
dry books. 
Cid 


Materials. — The market is 


somewhat softer, though the only 
price change of importance is on 


heavy melting steel, which local deal- 
ers are now picking up in small lots 
at the lower prices prevailing under 
the new buying arrangement of the 
Pennsyl- 
showing a 


mills in eastern 
Importations 


decided slowing-up. 


associated 
vania. are 
Rolling mills are 
buying very little, but foundries are 


still taking on a fair volume of scrap. 


We quote, gross tons, New York 
tidewater, these being prices which 
dealers are willing to pay: 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 17.00 to 17.50 
ENE? UNE. Sd Fat ce coset co 21.00 to 21.50 
Cie. ORG,  WRAMO: «owns bene sanwds 15.00 to 15.50 
rr en Oe Meee Sy ccesees 22.00 te 23.06 
Old steel car axles............ 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melted steel ............ 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... -. 18.00 to 18.50 
Meat) AeRGNs; SOCAN | hi 6 cccic ce be sis 16.00 to 16.50 
WE OO a chic chavesesap 14.00 to 14.50 
Coe OMS ON seth tee sees 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought turnings .............. 12.50 to 13.00 
REGRVY CASt SCTE oo... c cc kcce 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 14.00 to 14.5@ 
ee NE sda nun 324 bho seekean 11.50 te 12.00 
CRO i'n bo Cdbw ont os Oe 0a 12.00 to 12.50 
The Pennsylvania Steel Co., of 


Steelton, Pa., has contracted with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. for a twin tandem 
gas power blowing engine. The 
cylinders are each 34 x 48 inches, sup- 


four 


plied with blast furnace gas having 85 
effective B. T. U. 
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BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Market Quiet—Interest in 
the Coke Situation. 


Office of Tue Iron 
932 Ellicott 


TRADE REVIEW, 
Square. Dec. 14. 
Pig Iron.—The market is quiet, not- 
withstanding the heavy consumption 
of raw material, but this is chiefly 
to the fact that consumers are 
pretty covered, many of the 
heaviest having bought 
heavily earlier in the last half. Ship- 


due 
well 
consumers 


ments are moving out freely at this 
point. There is a good deal of spec- 
ulation as to prices for the first of 
the year, owing to the coke situation. 
It is believed that some _ interests 
throughout New York will not pay 
the coke advance if there is any way 
to avoid doing so. It could not be 
learned that any interests here had 
supplied their needs for coke during 
any part 1910. The prices which 
have prevailed here for several weeks 
have changed and still govern 
the market. It is estimated that the 
total selling for the past week of pig 
in this territory is about 5,000 tons, 
particularly light for this point. We 
b. Buffalo, as follows: 


of 


not 


quote f. o. 


a Se SOUND Co Sicbauweeses $17.25 to 17.75 
PAG. 2X FOUMALG cdc cerpetbseses 16.75 to 17.25. 
Pes STR, 65 0S 5 Shc s¥sbhees bes 16.75 to 17.00 
a BAU ae estes otk 16.25 to 16.50 
NO OO ere 16.00 to 16.50 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 17.25 to 18.25 
UCR Rey Ceree ey eee 18.00 to 18.50 
CRONE. 56s 0 55 cd vbden a cages on 6 20.00 to 21.00 

Finished Products. — Specifications 
are coming out slowly and with the 
exception of several calls for fair 


tonnage the market is very quiet, and 
the mills are crowding to gain on de- 
liveries. A of 1.50c on bars 
and 1.60c shapes, both f. o. b. 
Pittsburg, still prevails. Contract cus- 
tomers here will find it generally im- 
their 
Few in- 


price 
on 


possible to get extensions on 
arrangements with the mills. 
behind on _ specifications. 
3ids close Wednesday on the 350 
tons required on Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co.’s proposed machine shop 
to be build in this city as an addi- 
tion to its present foundry and ma- 
It is expected that bids 
for Dec. 20, for 200 
structural material for the Stat- 
ler’s Hotel extension. The Beaver 
Mfg. Co. contemplates building a fac- 
tory in this city. Plans not out. 


Old Material.—The 


of the scrap market continues. 


deed are 


chine plant. 
will 
tons 


be called 


are 
condition 
The buy- 


quict 


ing, while light, is general in character 
Large con- 
the market 

old 


with no change in prices. 
are as yet out of 
except for lots of 
and are covered so far as their prin- 
for some 


The 


sumers 
special iron 


cipal needs are concerned 


weeks, probably until about Feb. 1. 
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embargo at the Lackawanna Steel Co.’s 
plant at Buffalo, raised, but 
that interest, a notably large consumer, 


has been 


is not buying, having purchased heavily 


when the crush of business came 
along. We quote, f. o. b. Buffalo, 
gross tons as follows: 

Heavy melting steel ........... $16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 railroad and machine cast 


16.50 to 17.00 
21.00 to 21.50 


SE eR: bikie die joann 9», 0 bora alps 26.00 to 26.50 
Ce ED? ook des 0 da a'e 00.6 49.0 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Cee Sreek TOUMNOS occ se ce v0 tee 9.50 to 10.00 


Low phosphorus steel scrap..... 21.00 to 22.00 


en ME Sates cere cecewes 20.00 to 21.00 
ee ON 2 a PSs. hee Vea we 14.00 to 14.50 
a, oad sins Ale 9.00 to 9.50 
DETTE. pnb 6 vaittos svesvese 14.00 to 14.50 
RS ee ae ep 14.00 to 14.50 
SE EERO! 'o4 sietan © ¥+ S08 ahew Si 13.00 to 13.50 
Boiler plate ...5.......eee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
ST. LOUIS. 


Southern Iron Not Openly Quoted at 
$14—Large Coke Inquiry. 


Dec. 14. 
Pig Iron.—While there is very little 
manifestation of life in the iron mar- 
ket in the St. Louis territory, and 
none is expected until after the holi- 


days, upwards of 1,600 tons were sold 


last week, mostly in car lots. Dealers 
in the territory as a rule insist that the 
Southern No. 2, 
Birmingham $14.50 to $15, 
while others assert they can buy direct 
tor $14. . if for the 
figure it is not openly quoted. 
is still some the 
market at $14, basis, for 
No. 2, however, No. 2 
in little quantity can be had at $14.50 
for shipment over first quarter. 
Ohio strong foundry iron is offered at 
$17. to $17.50, for delivery 
over the first quarter and first half of 
1910. Shipments of all grades of iron 
in demand continue at a rapid rate. 
Quoted prices, delivered, to which the 
3irmingham freight of $3.75 a ton hag 


furnace price for 


basis, is 
iron is sale at 
lower 
There resale iron on 
Birmingham 
and _ probably 
the 


Ironton, 


been added, follow: 

No. 1 southern . $18.25 to 18.75 

ee ee a eer sor 17.75 to 18.25 

a Ea os 5. «o's 3 ob dw os 17.25 to 17.75 

ee eee eT 16.75 to 17.25 
Coke.—The biggest thing in the coke 

market noted this week is a_ report 


from one dealer of an inquiry for 20,- 
000 tons of furnace coke for shipment 
over the first half of next year. The 
inquiry is not generally known, but is 
said to the of at 
least one dealer for two days. Con- 
nellsville 72-hour foundry coke is of- 
fered at from $3 to $3.25 for imme- 
diate delivery, according to the quality, 
and at $3.15 to $3.50 for future ship- 
ment. Connellsville 48-hour furnace 
coke is firm at $2.75 to $3 for imme- 
Virginia 


have been in hands 


diate and future deliveries. 


72-hour foundry grades are quoted at 
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$3 to $3.25, and Virginia 48-hour coke 
at $2.50 to $2.75 for immediate shipment 
and on contracts. These prices are all 
f. o. b, ovens. The freight to East 
St. Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and 
$2.70 from the Virginia fields when 
shipment is destined beyond St. Louis. 
The price on bi-product coke is $5.80, 
St. Louis, for first half delivery. 

Old Material.—The market for scrap 
iron, while by no means demoralized, 
is quite weak, with some sales report- 
ed at considerably less than the pre- 
vious week. Quite a tonnage has been 
placed within the last 10 days. Our 
prices follow: 


Ole. Ge SNE oS EVN baka baies $17.00 to 17.50 
CE. Seth t SII eis 6 Ss eae 19.00 to 20.00 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over). 16.75 to 17.25 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 16.50 to 17.00 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


EE RC RS ZT Gy Gee 24.50 to 25.00 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel .........- 15.50 to 16.00 
Shoveling .8.€€] § .cccwrcsccccstve 14.00 to 14.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
Ney’ RR ree 2 ee $14.50 to 15.00 
vt se Se we.) eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 15.00 to 15.50 
ee UE erry PES COLOR EEE TEE 17.00 to 17.50 
TrOn car OXJe6 ....caecccscescs 20.00 to 21.00 
Seen Ge Lo chic ekedseee fl.. 20.00 to 21.00 
LpOmetaye: ~ CARE: ore digs vo get chee 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 country wrought......... 12.25 to 12.75 


4 ee ee rer 11.75 to 12.60 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less.. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 ,busheling , - 13.00 to 13.50 


NG. 2 DORR. ko Swoxnenciehe 9.75 to 10.25 
Gs. 2... CUD Gece viepaqceses 11.50 to 12.00 
Basler pUMchiNgS .....caiv'ecveess 13.00 to 14.00 
Cast and mixed borings ....... 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.75 to 11.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 13.25 to 13.75 
Agricultural malleable ......... 11.50 to 12.00 


S:ove plate and light cast scrap. 11.50 to 12.50 
Angle bars, splices, etc. (iron). 17.25 to 17.75 
Asiate DAE, SOM ccc cccccccces 13.50 to 16.00 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sales of Round Lots of Pig—In- 
creased Demand for Pipe. 
Dec. 14. 

Several sales of good sized lots of 
pig iron were made the past week. 
One important iron factor here sold 
a lot of 5,000 tons for delivery over 
the first quarter at $14.50 per ton at 
the furnace, No. 2 foundry basis. Sev- 
eral lots of merchant iron were dis- 
posed of even as low as.$14 per ton 
base, but no material tonnage, and 
for nearby shipment only. No heavy 
concessions have been recorded against 
the iron companies, but there is no 
doubt this is a buyers’ market. The 
clever buyer has already met his op- 
portunity; and the fact that he has is 
evidence enough that he thought he 
was getting a bargain even at a reces- 
sion in price of 50 cents per ton from 
the $15 base. It is understood that 
several large tonnages are pending 
at the present time—among which is 
an inquiry from our largest buyer. 
A pré&mium is asked and is being paid 
for low grade iron. The scarcity of 
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this metal is very pronounced as com- 
pared with, say, the production of 
1907. The presence of the holidays 
is having its effect, and no large 
amount of business is looked for until 
sometime in the early part of January 
next. So far as can be ascertained, 
there is mo last half or third quarter 
iron offering by southern producers. 
Southern charcoal iron remains ex- 
ceedingly firm at $22.00 per ton at 
the furnace. 

Old Material—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is practically the same as it has 
been for several weeks past. There 
is an absence of the’ dealer stacking 
additional scrap—he, evidently, pref- 
erring to hold on to what he has and 
await developments in the pig iron 
market. The demand for wrought and 
cast scrap is at a standstill. Dealers 
are asking following prices, per gross 
ton, f. o. b. cars here: 


Old? 120M: BEIOB. oo akin cedalabvas $20.00 to 20.50 
Old © GR HORE 1 AS a Rios 15.75 to 16.25 
id. ebeet Melee  nc'nsweknd tenes 17.25 to 18.25 
NOS Me Be POONER « cic kccsve 14.00 to 14.50 
No, 2.32. R. wrought. . 2.5.00 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel sO Xs cc bacescukcanew 12.50 to 13.00 
Dealers’ mixed wrought ....... 11.00 to 11.50 
No, .1. miaebinery. i... sssscesebe 12.50 to 13.00 
ee: FG hdd a Rhee oe 8 ck We bs 12.50 to 13.00 
Old standard car wheels ...... 13.75 to 14.25 
Light castings, stove plate...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cat” Dorings ac si lesee cles 6.00to 6.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for 
water pipe has been practically the 
same as some weeks ago, but within 
the past few days there is a_per- 
ceptible increase .in volume of in- 
quiries. This is usually a dull season 
of the year, but it seems municipal- 
ities and other large consumers are 
getting out their estimates for pipe 
to be laid later on when weather con- 
ditions are more favorable for this 
class of work. Prices have not 
changed, averaging, say $24.50 per ton 
at the works, with a dollar a ton ad- 
vance for gas pipe. 

Coal.There has been an _ excep- 
tionally good demand the past week 
for all grades of coal. This has, of 
course, been precipitated by anticipa- 
tion of holiday supply to tide the 
manufacturer over the shut-down 
period—usually of a week or ten days. 
Prices are high, and some mines are 
unable to take on new business at 
any figures. 

Coke.—The limit as to supply of 
Alabama coke has been reached for 
some time. Ovens are running to full 
capacity, where the output of coal 
will admit, and for good foundry coke 
$3.75 to $4.00 is being obtained. Fur- 
nace coke is easily worth $3.50 per 
ton at the ovens. 

The Empire Steel & Iron Co. has de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 3 per cent on its preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 1. 


SEATTLE. 


Pig Iron Market Quiet—Strike 
Interferes with Business. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
302 Pioneer Bidg., Dec. 10. 


Pig Iron.—Calm has settled over the 
pig iron market of the Pacific north- 
west. The foundries are well stocked 
for future requirements and in view 
of the temporarily decreasing melt, 
We quote, gross tons, as follows, for- 
eign iron, ex-ship Puget Sound or 
Columbia river, domestic, f. o. b. Pac- 
ific coast terminals: 


No. 1, English Jarrow, spot....$24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1, Chinese, Han Yang, spot 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1, English, Cleveland and 

Jarrow, to arrive Jan., limited 


QUAMNEy 5 .cvena erancae eck 24.00 to 24.50 
Glengarnock, Scotch, to arrive 

June-July ..... Kocavecsecetch ee Mae 
No. 1 English, Jarrow, to arrive 


June-July .......6. oie ene oeue 24.00 
Southern No. 2, domestic...... 25.00 to 25.25 


Merchant Bars.—The trade contin- 
ues quite active, but the switchmen’s 
strike has interfered with deliveries 
during the past week. Local rolling 
mills are operating nearly up to cap- 
acity. Importations of foreign bars 
continue undiminished, We quote 
base prices for 100 pounds, ‘f. o. b. 
Seattle, as follows: Common iron 
bars, $2.20; soft steel bars, $2.40; ma- 
chinery steel, $2.80; Norway iron, 
$3.50; angles, channels, zees and tees, 
under 3 inches, $2.80. 

Coke.—The railroad strike is inter- 
fering somewhat with the distribution 
of domestic coke. No advantage of 
conditions has been taken to raise prices. 

Old Material.—The market for choice 
foundry scrap is exhibiting soft spots. 
Dealers are willing to shade prices 
for attractive business. We quote, net 
tons, f. o. b. Seattle, as follosw: 


Foundry scrap, No. 1 grade....$18.00 to 19.50 
Fonndry scrap. No. 2 grade.... 17.00 to 18.00 
Old car wheels .........++++++ 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad wrought .......ecee. 10.00 to 11.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap ...... 5.00to 8.00 


METAL MARKETS. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Dec. 13. 

Lead and Zinc.—White ore shipments 
in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict last week were smaller than they 
have been in magnths and prices remain- 
ed firm. Zine ore sold at from $50 to 
$52 a ton basis for 60 per cent grades, 
and choice lots brought as high as $54.50. 
Lead was stronger at $54 a ton for 
large lots. The basis for smaller lots 
was $53 a ton. 

St. Louis spelter showed a decline 
Saturday, being quoted at $6.15, but 
quotations for pig lead were ‘stronger 
at $4.40 to $4.50. This is taken to in- 
dicate better prices for lead ore this 
week or next. Calamine quotations stood 


i 
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at $29 or $30 a ton for 40 per cent 
grades, with light shipments of this 
ore. Shipments of ores were lighter 
last week than they have’ been for 
many months. This was due to stormy 
weather, resulting in bad roads, and 


with a car shortage menacing buyers 
in the Webb City camp. 

If the production of lead and zinc 
ores in the Joplin district is only mod- 
remainder of the year, 


from there for 


erate for the 
the value of minerals 
the present year will approximate $14,- 
042,722 in $1,000,000 greater 
then any previous except 1907, 
when the valuation reached $15,419,801. 


value, or 


year, 


The next largest yearly output was 
1906, when it reached a total of $13,- 
427,184. 

The total for the 49 weeks of the 


year, ending Saturday, was $13,642,722, 
and conservative estimates of the week- 


ly valuation for the remainder of the 
year will be $300,000, or a total of 
$900,000, making the output for the 


year $14,622,722 with a possibility that 
it will go to $15,000,000. 


The passage of the Payne bill, in 
which zinc ore is given a_ protection 
of 1 cent a pound on the metallic 
contents of imported ores, with a 
graduated scale fixing a lower taxation 
when the metallic contents are below 
certain percentages, prevents an influx 


of cheap ores from Mexico and other 
countries that would seriously 
the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 


product. 


foreign 

threaten 

district 
‘ CHICAGO. 

Dec. 14. 
shows no 
The talk of 

of the heavy 
the past 
appear- 


New Metals.—Copper 
last 
number 


change from week. 


a merger of a 


interests has revived, within 


days, and from _ present 


ances, the 
of the deal seems very probable. Spel- 


few 


successful consummation 


ter is considerably weaker and may 
go to lower levels. Lead and tin 
are stronger, the latter metal being 
a leader in that particular. The 
strength is said to come from the 
efforts of a syndicate composed of 


London and Chinese capitalists, which 
is conducting a bull campaign in this 
metal. 

We quote as follows: Lake copper, 
carload lots, 1334¢ to 14c; casting cop- 


per, 133¢c to 13%c; smaller lots, Y4e 
to %c higher. Spelter, 6.15c to 6.25c; 
lead, desilverized, 4.55c to 4.60c, in 
50-ton lots; corroding, 25c per 100 
pounds higher; sheet zinc, $8 list, f. 
o. b. La Salle in car lots of 600-pound 
casks; pig tin, 34c to 34%c; Cook- 
son’s antimony, 10%c; other grades, 
9%c to 10%e. 
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Old Metals.—Business in old metals 


is rather quiet, and not much im- 


provement is looked for until the new 
of the 
are higher, 


year Some items in 
the list 


to the strength in the new metal. 


opens. 


following owing 


We quote, dealers’ selling prices, as 


follows: Copper wire, 13%c; heavy 
copper, 13%c; light copper, 11%c; 
heavy red ‘brass, 12%c; heavy yellow 
brass, 10c; light brass, 7%c; No. 1 
red brass borings, 10c; No. 1 yellow 
brass borings, 8c; brass clippings, 


9'%4c; tea lead, 3.85c; lead scrap, 43¢c; 
zinc, 47%%c; tin pipe, 32c; tin foil, 29c; 
23c; eélectrotype 
from wood, 4%c; 
3144c; sterectype plates, 5c; stereotype 
prime slab zine dross, $78 


pewter, plates, free 


electrotype dross, 
dross, 344c; 
per ton. 


NEW YORK. 
14. 


im 


Dec. 
rather favorable 
by the 


Producers’ 


Copper.—The 


pression created showing of 


the Copper Association, 
about 


the 


month, lit 
tle brighter tone, although no decid- 


decrease of 


during 


which 
500,000 pounds in 


reported a 
stocks 


has given the market a 


ed activity has resulted. The feel- 
ing now is that the proposed consoli 
dation of producing interests will 


probably be put through, but at the 
outset on much more limited lines 
than originally outlined. Current 
business is rather light, with Lake 
selling on a basis of 13%c to 1334c, 
Electrolytic at 13%c to 13%c, and 
casting at 1l3c to 13%c. 

Pig Tin—The active bull move- 


market contin 


firmly in 


the London 

hold the situation 
with the result that 
of the Atlantic 


advance during 


ment on 
to 
hand, 


this 


ues 
prices on 
have shown 
the 


A scarcity threatens in prompt metal, 


side 


a steady week. 


in which there is considerable activ- 
ity, otherwise buyers are holding 
aloof. The market is now within the 
range of 32.25c to 32.75c. 

Pig Lead.—Only a moderate vol 
ume of business is reported, with 
prices ruling firm at about the same 


level as a week ago. No marked ac 
tivity is anticipated until after Jan. 1 
We quote, New York delivery, at 
4.40c. 

Spelter.—The situation continues to 
grow easier’ from the consumer’s 


standpoint, owing to the renewed ef 
forts of smelters to dispose of their 
output. , The market, New 
York delivery, is about 6,10c. 


current 


change in 


Antimony.—There is 
the 
follows: 
to Sc; 


no 
continue 
Hallett’s, &c 


ordinary brands, 75<c 


situation and prices as 


Cookson’s, 83; 


to 7c. 
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NEW YORK 
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STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 


34.00 
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TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 
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LATE NAVIGATION, 


WHICH HAS COST HEAVY LOSS OF 
LIFE AND PROPERTY, 


Will be Discussed by Lake Carriers’ 
Association—Some Great Sea- 
manship — Season Ore 
Shipments. 


The lake season is over with the 
exception of a few boats that are 
sheltered in the rivers and bays await- 
ing a favorable opportunity to reach 
the -ports for which they set out. 
December has taken an awful toll of 
life and property in lake navigation, 
piling up wreck after wreck and sac- 
rificing life after life. The gaie which 
whipped Lake Erie and sank or crip- 
pled a number of ships was a severe 
one, but no worse than is to be ex- 
pected during December. There* was 
no real occasion for these vessels to 
be out. The cargoes which they car- 
ried might have been carried earlier; 
nor indeed was there much profit to 
be gained when the added. insurance 
rate is subtracted from earnings. The 
temptation to make a _ few dollars, 
however, seems irresistible. The ship- 
per wants the freight moved and the 
vessel owner 1s willing to risk it for 
the added gain. No individual is es 
pecially to blame. It is the practice. 
What is needed is an awakening of 
conscience and one man, not himself 
an offender, has quickened the con- 
science of all the rest by entering a 
quict protest. His protest 1s the an- 
nouncement that no vessel of his fleet 
shall leave port after Nov. 30. The 
president of the Pittsburg Steamship 
Co. has on more than one occasion 
proved his breadth; he now proves 
his humanity. He has dealt fairly and 
largely with all men and_ with all 
things His leadership is of a kind 
that is safe to follow. Doubtless it 
will be followed. 

The subject of December navigation 
is quite likely to be made a leading 
topic of discussion at the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Lake Carriers’ 
\ssociation. The vessels of the Pitts 
burg Steamship Co. constitute prac- 
tically one-fifth of the total enroll- 
ment of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, and the management of that com- 
pany is the largest single influence 
in it. Coincident with the last annual 
meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Asso 
ciation, a plan was evolved for a 
form of inter-insurance, vessel own- 
ers to carry a part at their own risk. 
This was done in an effort to check 
the steady advance in insurance rates 
on the lakes which has- actually 
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reached the point of being 10 per cent 
of the capital stock of a number of 
the operating companies, a charge so 
high as to be almost prohibitive to 
the small owner. The _ underlying 
thought in the inter-insurance plan 
was to give assurance to the insur- 
ance companies, three of which had 
withdrawn from the lake field, that 
a serious and concerted effort would 
be made to minimize accidents and 
safeguard navigation. The practical 
working of this plan has not yet 
been analyzed, but undoubtedly it has 
done’ good. Accidents have been 
numerous, but probably they would 
have been more numerous’ without 
the plan. It is clear, however, that 
the plan can be made more effective 
by avoiding certain risks altogether. 
The risk of December navigation cer- 
tainly can be avoided by ending the 
season in November. The Lake Car- 
riers’ Association therefore has_ the 
opportunity to put a ban upon a prac- 
tice which has entailed the loss of 
millions and has brought personal be- 
reavement into scores of families. 
Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that Harvey D. Goulder, general coun- 
sel for the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
has received a letter from Congress- 
man James H. Cassidy to the effect 
that he has received numerous letters 
during the past few days inquiring 
whether lake navigation could not be 
ended on Dec. 1 ‘by legislative enact- 
ment. Mr. Cassidy makes no per- 
sonal comment on the subject. 
Theestorm last week on Lake Erie 
which resulted in the wreck of the 
bulk freighter W. C. 
Anchor Liner Clarion and the car fer- 
ry Marquette & Bessemer No. 2, 
brought out some distinguished fea- 


Richardson, the 


tures of seamanship. The picking off 
of the crew of the burning Clarion 
by the steamer L. C. Hanna was one 
of the most skillful acts of seaman- 
ship. The Clarion was practically a 
burning derelict, blown hither and 
thither by the wind and waves, and 
that Capt. Anderson could have man- 
euvered so large a steamer as the 
Hanna directly under the Clarion’s 
stern in order that her crew might 
jump aboard is seamanship of a kind 
that would be marvelled at wherever 
ships are sailed. Usually crews are 
picked off on occasions like this in 
yawl boats. 

The bulk freighter A. A. Augustus, 
Hutch- 
inson, of Cleveland, was launched 


building for Capt. Charles L. 


from the Lorain yard of the Amer- 
ican Ship Building Co., on Saturday 
last. She is in the 9,000-ton class. 
The Anchor Liner Octorara_ was 
launched from the Wyandotte yard of 
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the American Ship Building Co., on 
Saturday also. She is a duplicate of 
the Juniata, being 361. feet over all, 
45 feet beam and 28 feet deep. 
Season’s Ore Shipments. 

Ore shipments during December 
were 519,525 tons, making the total 
movement for the season of 1909 41,- 
683,873 tons, an increase of 395,118 
tons over the record of 1907 when 
41,288,755 tons were moved. Follow- 
ing are the figures for December and 
for the entire season with correspond- 
ing data for the two preceding years: 





Dec., Dec., Dec., 

Port. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
BSCETADS bc coin se 39,572 19,272 115,571 
Marquette ....... 4,466 19,305 32,367 
Abend oie ik és om 14,396 14,707 97,551 
Superior ......... 13,204 25,640 34,978 
Prashest he 074s eds ASE seis 3 ee 174,177 
Two. Harbors... 19,979 «ssa 64,981 
90,817 78,924 519,525 
Season Season Season 

Port. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
Escanaba . 5,761,988 3,351,502 5,747,993 


Marquette 3,013,826 1,487,487 2,909,458 


Astilghd. i's. 3 3,437,672 2,513,670 3,834,285 
Superior .... 7,440,386 3,564,030 6,540,505 
Duluth ..... 13,445,977 8 808,168 13,470,503 


Two Harbors 8,188,906 5,702,237 9,181,131 


41,288,755 25,427,094 41,683,873 


“MORAL CARNAGE” 

Of Several Kinds May be Prevented 
If Gompers Can Collect 
Enough Contributions. 

A conference of labor leaders held 
in Pittsburg completed its labors 
Dec. 14 and issued a statement rela- 
tive to the open shop policy of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, presided at 

the conference. 

The statement, which is to be 
sent to the president, congress and 
the governors of the states wherever 
the Corporation operates, declares the 
open shop policy of the Corporation 
to be part of an effort to crush or- 
ganized labor, which is declared to 
be “the only factor standing between 
it (the Steel Corporation) and unlim- 
ited, unchecked and unbridled indus- 
trial, political, social and moral carn- 
age.” 

After a considerable amount of 
this sort of rhetoric, the conference 
announces a policy of organization’ to 
extend to all the iron, steel and tin- 
plate industries and to the related 
and subsidiary branches. All  na- 
tional and international unions of 
America are called upon to contrib- 
ute organizers to carry out this plan 
and central labor organizations are 
asked to appoint, special committees 
to co-operate with them. 

The conference was the outgrowth 
of the strike of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers 
against the open shop which was de- 
clared last July. 


























PULLMAN SHOPS 


For Repairing Cars May Be Built 
On Pacific Coast. 


San Francisco, Dec. 11. 


Representatives of the Pullman Co., 
city looking for 
which to locate 
a repair shop for the company. Rich- 
mond Dean, general manager of the 
Pullman Co., and H. S. Hungerford, 
its general superintendent, have been 


Chicago, are in this 


a suitable site upon 


looking over the ground, aided by 
local men who are familiar with the 
situation. It is understood that the 
company does not limit its choice of 
location to San Francisco and_ its 
vicinity, and has other localities on 


the coast upon its list of eligible sites, 
but its representatives express a pref- 
erence for San Francisco on account 
of its being the main center for rail- 
and ocean travel on the entire 

The establishing of re- 
as contemplated by the 
company, will require an outlay of 
$500,000, and will give employment to 
about 800 people. 


road 
Pacific coast. 


pair shops 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CHANGES. 
C. H. MacMillan, formerly connected 
the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
Sidney, N. S., has entered the employ 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. super- 
the No. 2 open hearth 
succeeditig R. T. Harris. 
Karl Landgrebe, who resigned as 
perintendent of the blast furnace de- 
partment of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
several weeks ago, has been succeeded 
by George Winstone, who was advanced 
from the office of assistant superintend- 


with 


as 
intendent of 


department, 
su- 


ent of that department, and Jacob 
Roeber takes the place of the assist- 
ant superintendent vacated by Mr. 


Winstone. 


SHORT WORKDAY IS FACT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Dec. 9. 
The workday in the ‘iron , trades 
was reduced 15 minutes Wednes- 
day, Dec. 1—in conformity with an 


agreement entered into May 1, 1907, 
between the unions employed in the 
iron trades and the California Metal 
Trades Association. The original nine 
hours have now been reduced to 
eight hours and 15 minutes, lopping 
off 15 minutes at stated intervals. The 
remaining 15 minutes will be lopped 
off next June; then San _ Francisco 
will have the eight-hour workday for 
all crafts employed in the iron trades. 

The Housesmiths and Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union of this city is just 
now considering a proposition forbid- 
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ding members of the craft and mem- 
bers of all kindred trades handling 
any structural material unless it bears 
the This action is 
deemed necessary because local fab- 
ricators are unable to bid successfully 
against Eastern competitors, owing to 
the shorter workday and the higher 
Should the unions 


union stamp. 


wages in this city. 


carry out their intention of refusing 
to handle manufactured steel coming 
from outside San Francisco, work in 


the iron industry may shrink in this 
city. 
HEAVY DEMAND FOR TUBES. 
The Elwood Ivins Tube Works, 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, is five 
months behind on its orders and run- 
ning overtime. The company draws 
seamless steel, brass and copper tubes 


as large as four inches in diameter, 
and recently secured contracts from 
the United States government and 


from Japan. It is operating 42 draw 
benches, two sets of 18-inch rolls with 
five furnaces, and is adding to its 
equipment as rapidly as possible. 


WILL BUILD IN SPRING. 


The Gardner Machine Co., 
Wis., manufacturer grinders, 
which recently increased its capital 
stock from $20,000 to $100,000, is pre- 
paring to build a new factory in the 
The company has been 
now 





3cloit, 


of disc 


early spring. 
reorganized, and its control is 
the of F. N. Gardner, who 
remains president, F. E. Gardner who 


in hands 
becomes vice president, and L. Waldo 
Thompson who becomes secretary and 
treasurer. 


OFFICES AT JOHNSTOWN. 


President Daniel Coolidge, Carroll 
Burton, assistant to the president, and 
O. M. Boyd, secretary-treasurer of the 
Lorain Steel Co., have their 
offices from Philadelphia to Johnstown, 
Pa. The offices were originally in 
Johnstown, Pa., then to Lor- 
ain, O., and then to Philadelphia. 


moved 


moved 


Following the strike of 
of the American Locomotive Co., 
at Pittsburg and later at Schenectady, 


employes 
first 


N. Y., the boiler and tank makers at 
the Richmond, Va., plant have struck. 
The disputes all originated from the 


same cause, a change in the calculation 


of working time. 


The Berry Rail Clamp Co. has been 
incorporated at Fond dif Lac, Wis., 
by William Berry, Fred Pendell and 
H. T. Sackett. The capital stock is 
$50,000. 
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BRITISH IRON MARKETS. 


Better Feeling Leads to Higher Pig 
Quotations. 


Office of THE Iron TraveE Review. 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation S.., 
Birmingham, Eng., Dec. 4. 
In spite of political unrest which 


is playing havoc with business, there 
has been a little recovery in the pig 
iron market during the last three days, 
amounting to a day, so 
that leading brands are quoted 
at 50s 6d ($12.36) in Middlesbrough, 


Specula- 


penny per 


now 


a rise of 6d since Tuesday. 
tors are now not so keen in getting 
rid of their holdings as they were at 
the beginning of On the 
whole, there is a rather more hope- 
ful feelit 
from a disappointment ensuing upon 


the week. 


ig, traders having recovered 


the non-arrival of American orders. 
They are gradually arriving at the 


conckision that, independently of Am- 
erican buying possibilities, next year 
will be a more active year, and that 
reduced. At present, 
the total 
total com- 
months ago. 
There are the 
Middlesbrough district 83 furnaces, of 
which 44 are making ordinary Cleve- 


stocks will be 

rapidly, 
This 
17 


operation 


stocks are rising 
being 365,600 tons. 
48.600, 


in 


pares. with 
now in 


land iron. Shipments are disappoint- 
ing and unsatisfactory, not only with 
regard to America, but as to Con- 
tinental markets. The firmness is 
somewhat assisted by the high price 
of coke. A few furnaces will take 
rather long holidays at Christmas, 
partly through trade dullness, but not 
less, because of repairs which have 


become imperative. 
Finished Material.—In 
turing department, there 


the manufac 
in- 


but 


are more 


quiries for new year’s business, 
fewer orders for present requirements, 
and rather idle- 
ness at the Black Country mills, which 


The 


only 


consequently more 
are quite unable to*keep going. 
dullest of all, the 
this branch arising 


bar trade is 


improvement in 


from advances in Belgian iron, which 
is now several shillings dearer than 
three or four months ago. There is 


more activity in the market for black 
and galvanized sheets; and wire prod- 
ucts being little 
freely; but prices are unremunerative, 


are bought a more 


and entirely fail to reflect American 
conditions. In the steel trade, the 
makers are busy, and some large 
Black Country houses have had offers 
of orders to the end of 1910. But, 
as a rule, they insist upon substantial 
advances, with the result that both 
parties are standing aloof for the 


present. 
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RATE ON FIRE BRICK. 





Commerce Commission Lowers 
Freight and Establishes a 
Principle. 


Two points of considerable impor- 
tance to the iron industry are decided 
in a recent opinion by the interstate 
commerce commission relating to ship- 
ments of brick in which the principle 
is laid down that there is no transpor- 
tation reason for making different rates 
on the grades of fire, building and 
paving brick. 

The commission also decides that on 
shipments from Central freight associa- 
tion territory to Trunk line territory 
the Chicago-New York base rate must 
not exceed 21 cents per 100 pounds. 
This decision reduces the base rate on 
fire brick from 25 to 21 cents per 
100 pounds and prevents discrimination 
by making it impossible to misbill fire 
brick and ship it at the lower rate for- 
merly enjoyed by paving and building 
brick. For obvious reasons, common 
building brick, which are produced in 
almost every community where brick 
are much used, and enameled brick, 
which are of high cost and are shipped 
in packages, are not included in the 
order made by the commission. 

This victory was won as the result of 
a case brought in September, 1906 by 
the Stowe-Fuller Co., the Olive Hill 
Fire Brick Co., National Fire Brick 
Co., Minor Fire Brick Co., Davis Fire 
Brick Co., Ohio Fire Brick Co., Ken- 
tucky Fire Brick Co. Ashland Fire 
Brick Co, Tigert Fire Brick Co., Niles 
Fire Brick Co., and Chas Taylor Son’s 
Co. These firms, to which the iron 
trade is most largely indebted for’ the 
new rate, originally contended only that 
the railroads were not justified in mak- 
ing a classification which discriminated 
against fire brick. At that time, the 
base rate on fire brick was 25 cents, 
while paving brick and building brick 
bore only a 20-cent rate. This case 
was fought through and in June, 1907, 
‘the commission decided that the dif- 
ferent classes of brick ought to go at 
one rate, The railroads responded by 
publishing a base rate of 22% cents on 
all classes of brick, which, after con- 
siderable legal sparring, was put into 
effect in January, 1908. The paving 
brick and face brick interests, whose 
rate had been raised, then took a hand 
and the cases were ultimately consol- 
idated and tried with the result noted. 
The commission found that under 
the classification made by the railroads, 
low grade fire brick masqueraded as 
paving brick or building brick and en- 
joyed the 20-cent rate while competing 
with high grade fire brick, which paid 
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the 25 cent rate; that some kinds of 
high grade fire brick could be passed 
off as paving brick and get the lower 
rate, while other kinds of high grade 
fire brick by reason of their appearance 
could not be misbilled, and in general 
it found that “competition between the 
different grades of brick is of such 
character that no scheme of classi- 
fication is possible which will not per- 
mit, if it does not encourage, the mis- 
billing of the products in order to se- 
cure the lower rates.” 

On the question of a proper rate, 
the commission finds that the misbilling 
referred to had already greatly re- 
duced the nominal rate and points out 
the fact that at one time the roads 
voluntarily charged a base rate of 20 
cents on all classes. The roads conceded 
that it cost no more to move fire brick 
than the other kinds. 

The new rate is ordered to take ef- 
fect on or before Feb. 1, 1910, 
DEATH OF MORRIS BACHMAN. 

Morris Bachman, aged 43, president 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa. and one of the most prominent 
men of the steel hoop industry, died 
at his home at Sharon, Dec. Il, af- 
ter an illness of about 4 months. He 





was stricken with an attack of typhoid 
fever Aug. 1 and when apparently re- 
covering, suffered a_ relapse which, 
complicated with heart trouble and 
blood poisoning, caused his death. 

Mr. Bachman was born at Stras- 
burg, Lancaster county, Pa., April 12, 
1866, and was the son of a furniture 
manufacturer. After completing his 
education in the common schools, he 
took a special course in the state nor- 
mal school, Millersville, Pa. and then 
entered the employ of J. W. Hoffman, 
iron and steel broker, of Philadelphia. 
Later he came to Pittsburg and was 
associated with Lindsay & McCutcheon, 
Carnegie Steel Co., William Clark & 
Sons and J. Painter & Sons. When the 
American Steel Hoop Co. was formed, he 
became general manager of sales with 
headquarters in New York. He resigned 
eight years ago and organized the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. which erected a plant 
at Sharon for the production of semi- 
finished material, hoops, bands and cot- 
ton ties. The company has become one 
of the leading makers of these finished 
lines. 

Mr. Bachman was prominent in the 
affairs of his home city, being presi- 
dent of the Buhl Club and the Sharon 
Country Club. He was vice president 
of the Griffin Mfg. Co, Erie, Pa, 
vice president of the Shenango Machine 
Co., Sharon, . director of the American 
Steel Foundries and was interested in 
banking enterprises, 
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TO AMERICA 





Germany is Looking for Orders— 
Scarcity of Ores Predicted. 


Diisseldorf, Obercassel, Dec. 1. 


The very strong position of the 
money market has caused a pause in 
the improvement of our iron and steel 
market. Buyers have stopped further 
purchases in order to see first which 
course the money market will take. 
All works have sufficient orders for 
the next three to four months and 
some of them are even sold out until 
July and October, 1910. The prices 
remain very firm for all products, bet 
the amount of the business is un- 
doubtedly smaller, The domestic re- 
quirements remain unsatisfactory, but 
it is the export trade, which brings 
a compensation. 

In coal and coke, there is no al- 
teration. Some people talk of a pos- 
sible strike of the Westfalian coal- 
miners in January, but such a strike 
is not probable at all, as tke coal- 
masters keep heavy quantities of coal 
and coke in stock. These quantities 
are so big that all requirements could 
be met during three months. Besides, 
the financial position of the workmen’s 
co-operations is too weak to allow a 
strike. 

In ores, prices are rising constantly 
and no end can be seen of _this rise. 
There will be surely a scarcity of ores 
next year here, as America is taking 
great quantities and willingly pays 
good prices. 

The trade in pig iron is dull at last 
prices; small parcels are sold for ex- 
port to Wales and to the States, but 
a large quantity of pig iron is still 
kept in second hand for 1910. The 
business in rails, girders, sleepers, etc., 
is improving, after the state has given 
out some considerable orders. In bar 
iron, plates and sheets, producers have 
mutually agreed not to sell under cer- 
tain prices and strong efforts are be- 
ing used to syndicate these products 
again. As the greater part of the 
orders must be gotten from abroad, it 
is certain that we will have to follow 
the movements of the American and 
English markets, as the domestic re- 
quirements are too small to allow. us 
to follow an independent policy. 


The Canada Foundry Co., of Tor- 
onto, has been awarded a _ contract 
by the city for 2,000 lengths of 12- 
inch ¢ast iron pipe’ at $16.75 per 
length or $33,500 in all. There were 
no other tenders. The company is 
building a $12,000 addition to its ma- 
chine shop on King street East, 
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AT ONCE 


Work Will be Started in Great Sheet 
& Tin Plate Plant at Gary. 
(By Wire.) 


Pargny of the Am- 


Pittsburg, Dec. 15. 
President E. W. 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
sued the following official statement 
regarding the contemplated construction 
company at Gary, Ind: The 
American Sheet & Tin Tin Plate Co. 
will start at once at Gary, Ind., on an 
expenditure of $4,500,000 for the con- 
plate job- 


erican has is- 


by the 


struction of a number of 
bing and sheet mills as a part of the 
comprehensive plan for the construction 
of this type of mill at this place, to- 
gether with accessories to finish the 
various grades of product the growing 
use of which demands increased output. 


OPEN-HEARTH AND MILL CON- 
TRACT AWARDED. 


Pittsburg, Dec. 15. (By Wire.) 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
awarded to the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co, the contract for the 


steel construction of its new open-hearth 


and mill building at Haselton, O. About 
6,500 tons of structural material will 
be required. This covers the work of 
the open-hearth department, blooming, 
billet and sheet bar mills, stock house, 
etc. 


LONDON COPPER MARKET 


OPENING. 
London, Dec. 15 (By cable). 
The copper market opened easy, 


spot being quoted at £59 15s and fu- 


tures £60 15s, a decline of 10s for 
both. Spanish pig lead opened steady 
and unchanged at £13 Is 3d. Pig tin 


12s being 


17s 


6d, 
6d and 


easy, off spot 


£147 


started 
quoted at futures 
£149 5s. 


PROPERTY REAPPRAISED. 

A reappraisement of the property of 
of the Fuel & Iron Co. re- 
cently places assets at 
$100,056,476. The liabilities 
as $81,248,147. The 
was said to be ordered by John D. Rock- 
Jr. The iron 
placed at 36,000,000 
last the Pueblo plant for 50 years. Fur- 


coke 


Colorado 
announced the 
are given 


new appraisement 


efeller ore supply is 


tons, estimated to 


ther development of coal and 


property is also announced. 


The LaBelle Iron Works, has declared 


a cash dividend of 2 per cent payable 
Dec. 31. This dividend is paid in or- 
der to make the dividend dates Jan- 


uary, April, July and October, instead 
of February, May, August and Novem- 


ber. as formerly. 
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PERSONAL. 
Charles F. Rand, of the Spanish-Am- 
erican Iron Co., is in Cuba. 
S. L. Crim, general auditor, Inter- 


state Iron and Steel Co., Chicago, has 


resigned and is succeeded by J. E. 
Russel 

At a meeting of the North Alabama 
Rolling Mills Co., held recently at 
Sheffield, Ala., Claude Williford was 
elected assistant treasurer. 

Tom R. Hayward, associated with 
Walter-Wallingford & Co. at  Pitts- 


burg, who has been seriously ill, is 


now convalescent. 
W. D. Park, president of 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., who was stricken 


the Union 


with heart failure in the company’s of- 
fices at Pittsburg, several days ago, is 


reported improving in condition. 


Judge E. H. 
States 


the 
will 


Gary, chairman of 


Steel 
Birmingham, 


Corporation, 
Ala., 


days 


United 
arrive at Thursday, 


and will several inspecting 


the Corporation’s plants in that 

Alfred 
general manager for the Deemer Steel 
Casting Co., at New Castle, Del. He 
for the Key- 


spend 
locality. 
appointed 


Lorenz has been 


was formerly manager 
stone Steel Foundry Co. 
member of 
committee of the Knick 
Co., of New York City, 
board of 
Fuel Co. 


G Louis Boissevain, a 
the 


erb cker 


executive 
Trust 
the directors of 


has entered 


the 
oot 
building, Pittsburg, has been appoint 
the Pittsburg 
Coal & Iron 


maker of high 


Pocahontas 
Bassett Jr., Commonwealth 
ed exclusive agent in 
territory of the Dayton 
Co., Dayton, Tenn., 
phospherus foundry iron. 


John Booth, 


as superintendent of the Federal Steel 


who recently resigned 


Co., Chester, Pa., has been succeeded 
by James Merritt. Mr. Merritt held 
the same position some years ago, 
and is now returning to it. 

William J. Breen, for some time 
resident manager of the Boston office 
of Hugh W. Adams & Son, Inc., 


handling the Sloss-Sheffeld company’s 
New 
connected with that 
William H. Baldridge, vice president, 
representing the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. in the east, has changed his 
office address from 17 
1722-1724 Hudson Terminal 
30 Church street, New York City. 
Wylie L. formerly 


engaged in the 


iron in England, is no longer 


interest. 


3attery place to 
building, 
Byers, who was 
the 


region, 


coke business in 
has been appoint- 
& Co., Philadel- 
the Uniontown 
office of that firm at Uniontown, Pa. 
Emil Swensson, a Pittsburg engineer, 
has been appoicted the expert of the 


Connellsville 
ed by J. K 


manager of 


Dimmick 


phia, as 
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State Railway Commission of Penn- 
sylvania to superintend carrying out 
the reforms in the Pittsburg. street 


railway situation recommended by the 
commission. 

A. K. Barker, in charge of the scrap 
department of B. Nicoll & Co., has re- 
Same business for 


enter the 


himself with offices in the Singer build- 


signed to 


ing. It is understood Nicoll & Co 
will discontinue the scrap business ex- 
cept in_ specialties. 

Judge George W. Woodruff, of the 


Honolulu, 
this 


Court at 


resigned 


United States 


Hawaii, has just ap- 


pointment to accept the secretaryship, 
with 


duties of a legal- 


Pocahontas 


in connection 
advisory character, of the 
Co. and the Pocahontas Con 
solidated Collieries Co., New York. 
Prof. Smith, of the col 
lege of University of Il 
the 


Fuel 


Kenneth G. 
engineering, 
been elected director of 
University of Wisconsin 
in Milwaukee. Prof. 
superintendent of 
Kerr Steam 
ville, N. Y., 
the Westinghouse Machine Co 
Waddill 


secretary 


linois, has 
extension work 
Smith for 
the shops of 


Co., Wells- 


later being connected with 


was 
merly 


the Turbine 


for some time 


Milliken 


assist- 


Catchings, 
for the receivers of 


Inc, has been appointed 
ant to the president of the Central Foun- 
dry Co. Chas, E. Marlor, superintend 
ent at the Milliken the 
receivership, has also become associated 
the Central 


eral manager of its foundry 


Bros., 


plant during 


with Foundry Co., as gen- 


operations 


OBITUARY. 


Daniel W. Church, at one time one 
of the engineers employed by the 


Pittsburg Bridge Co., died in Chicago 
Dec. 7, aged 56. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Church was chief assistant 
city engineer in Chicago 

William Richards, for many _ years 
one of the firm of William Richards 
_& Son, Warren, O., died at the home 
of his son in Ironton, O., Dec. 8, aged 
60 years. His father, William Rich 
ards, was one of the pioneer iron men 


brother, S. A. 
Struthers 


in northern Ohio. His 


Richards, is manager of the 


Furnace Co., Struthers, O. 
Charles P. Withington, Akron, O., 
who invented the first self binding reap 
Wis., Dec. 12 
born at Middle 
Akron, O., in 1830, 


and moved to Janesville when he was 


er, died in Janesville, 


Mr. Withington 


bury, now a part of 


was 


17. He began experimenting with the 
grain binder in the early 60’s, and ob- 
tained a patent in 1870. This 
was sold to Cyrus McCormick in 1874. 
For 20 Mr. Withing- 
ton was Mr. McCor 


mick in the harvester business 


patent 


years thereafter, 


associated with 
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SOFT STEEL 


Seems to be Victorious Over Iron 
On the Pacific Coast. 


informal agreement, 
merchants of the 
Pacific coast have established a per- 
manent differential of 20 cents per 
100 pounds between the price of soft 
steel bars and common iron bars. The 
store price of steel bars is at present 
2.40 base, per 100 pounds, while com- 
mon iron bars are sold for $2.20. 
The recognition of this differential, 
which carries with it a tacit admission 
of the of soft steel for 
certain marks the virtual 
conclusion of a long and bitter fight 
soft steel on the Pacific 
introduction of 
of the efforts 
& Hayden 


general 
and_ steel 


By a 


the iron 


superiority 
purposes, 


to introduce 
The 


steel is 


coast. successful 
soft 
of the Dunham, 
Go., San principal 
exponents of common the 
Pacific coast are the Pacific Hardware 
& Steel Co., San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle and the Seattle Steel Co., 
Seattle. 

Up to two years ago, the consump- 
tion of steel bars on the Pacific coast 
was about one-third and that of iron 
bars two-thirds the total consumption. 
At present conditions are just about 
reversed. To bring this about, steel 
bars were sold for a long period, the 
struggle for their introduction dating 
back six years, practically at cost and 
at times as low as the price asked 


the result 
Carrigan 
The 


iron on 


Francisco. 


for iron bars. A great many compar- 
ative demonstrations, tests and _ in- 
vestigations of the relative merits of 
iron and steel bars were made. Con- 
siderable money was spent in mis- 
sionary work among the country 


blacksmiths, teaching them the proper 
methods of working and welding soft 
steel so as to get the best results. 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co. also 
booklet entitled “Soft 
Iron,” which set 


published a 
Steel vs. Common 
forth in detail tests of the two prod- 
steel and 
steel 


working 
the 
work. 
bolts, a 
having a 


ucts, methods of 
use of 
For cutting 


die 


arguments favoring 


for general forge 


threads on steel special 
angle 
This 


thread 


designed larger 


than an 


was 
of rake ordinary die. 


produces a more perfect 
bolts 


ordinary 


die 


than is possib!e with 


tool. 


on steel 
the 

Soft steel ‘bars are now 
tablished in the Pacific 
market and consumers have been edu- 
cated to the they are 
willing to pay a higher price for steel. 
shown 


firmly es- 
coast iron 


point where 


Nevertheless it has also been 


that 
out of the market. 


cannot be driven 


For certain grades 


common iron 
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of werk, iron is perfectly satisfactory 
and its low cost is always a factor 
in its favor. So while soft steel is 
being widely used, the manufacturers 
bars not suffered ma- 


of iron have 


terially. 


CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 
The board of United States general 
appraisers at New York rendered the 
following decisions in customs cases: 


Date of Effect. 


Merchandise which was entered in 
New York on July 26, 1909, for im- 
mediate transportation in bond to Los 
Angeles which upon arrival in 
Los Angeles was entered there on 
August 13, held dutiable under 
the provisions of the Payne tariff, 
which took effect on Aug. 6, 1909. 
The ground for the decision was that 
under a ruling of the United States 
circuit court of appeals in Ellison vs. 
United States (142 Fed. Rep. 732) the 
collector of customs at New York 
did not acquire jurisdiction of the mer- 
chandise until it came into his posses- 
sion and that, in order that there may 


and 


was 


be such jurisdiction, the importer 
would have to enter the goods for 
consumption in New York. 

Wire Fish Hooks. 


In the cases of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. against assessment of 
duty in Chicago. The assessment was 
at 40 cent 1% cents per 
pound and the claim was that the 
duty exacted should have been at spec- 
ific rates per pound plus 1% cents 
per pound under the wire paragraph 
of the Dingley tariff. The question 
to be determined whether the 
wire was valued at more or less than 
4 cents per pound. Wire from 16 to 
18 Birmingham gage has been 
valued at divers times above and be- 
low 4 per and hooks 
made therefrom have been held duti- 
able accordingly. In these questions, 
17 wire gage fish hooks were held not 
dutiable at 40 per cent because the 
value of the wire from which made 
was not over 4 cents per pound. 


per plus 


was 


wire 


cents pound 


Metal and Wood Vacuum Cleaners. 


The merchandise was held dutiable 
at 45 per cent as manufactured arti- 
cles in part of metal in the absence 
of proof that they were in chief value 
of wood. 


Rough-Bored Rifle Barrels. 


The merchandise was assessed at 45 
per cent under the Dingley tariff as 
“manufactures of metal, not specially 
for” and was claimed duti- 
per cent as “rifles and parts 


provided 
able at 25 
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thereof.” The paragraphs in the 
Payne tariff read as they did in the 
Dingley act and the ruling is therefore 
controlling upon the new act. 


Platinum Weights. 


Platinum weights for chemical scales 
were held free of duty under the 
Dingley tariff (paragraph 653 of Payne 
act) for “apparatus, vessels and parts 
thereof, composed of platinum for 
chemical uses.” The assessment at 45 
per cent was accordingly reversed. 


VIRGINIA IRON OPERATIONS. 
It is learned that the present inten- 
tion of the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., now operating one furnace 
on basic and two on foundry iron, is 
to run the former on_ steel-making 
iron only until present contracts are 
filled, turning it then to foundry. This 
is taken as an indication that this in- 
terest will not compete actively with 
the basic furnaces in this district, 
from which it took considerable bus- 
iness at one time in the autumn. The 
limited basic tonnage included in its 
large accumulations has been cleared 
out, in common with its low grade 
irons and a good part of’its foundry, 
unsold stocks on hand now being less 
than one-third of the maximum ton- 
nage held. There has been some 
further selling of basic in the eastern 
Pennsylvania district on a. basis of 
$18.75, delivered, which continues the 
minimum figure. 


COPPER PRODUCERS’ REPORT 
FOR DECEMBER. 


The official report of the Copper 
Producers’ Association for Dee. 1, 
showing the production and consump- 
tion of copper in pounds in the United 
States for November and the stocks 








on hand on Dee. 1, follows: 
Nov. Oct. 

SOG igo cde eben 153,509,626 151,472,772 
Production ..cisocses 121,618,369 124,657,709 

TOR 6262, Fen bere 275,127,995 276,130,481 
Domestic delivery..... 66,857,873 66,339,617 
RXDOC - s.nk.ea sree ae’ 55,266 595 56,261,238 

Consumption ...... 122,124,468 122,620,855 
Stocks remaining..... 153,003,527 153,509,626 

This shows a decrease on Dec. 1 of 


the stocks of copper by 506,099 pounds 
from the stocks on hand Noy. 1. 


An addition 35 feet square is being 
built to the Auburn Foundry, Auburn, 
Ind., which will be used for the mant- 
facture of brass and aluminum castings. 





Port Henry (N. Y.) furnace, of the 
Northern Iron Co., blew out Nov. 25 
for relining and repairs. 
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EUROPEAN STEEL ON THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


announcement 


A most significant 


has recently been made regarding the 
importation of structural material on 
the November 


the Pacific coast. In 


issue of the Monthly News Letter, 
published by the California Metal 
Trades Association, the announcement 


in couched in the following language: 


The structural steel interests with- 
in the California Metal Trades As- 
sociation recently made a _ decisive 


move which will probably bring about 
the long fought for differential freight 
rate between plain and fabricated ma- 
terial from points east of the Missis- 


sippi to Pacific coast terminals. The 
local fabricators will hereafter buy 
foreign material ‘almost exclusively. 


Nor are they alone in the fight, thanks 
to the persistent efforts of Commis- 
sioner H. W. Kerrigan, for both the 
shops in Los Angeles and in the 
north are now agreed that this is the 
only effective means whereby the Pa- 
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cific coast fabricators can gain recog- 
nition for their rights before the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau. 


The Pacific 
that the freight rates on struc- 


coast steel fabricators 
feel 
from the east are not 
the 
they 


tural material 


adjusted so as to give western 
the should 


their own market. The most 


shops opportunity 
have in 
pernicious feature of the present tariff 
from a Pacific coast point of view, is 
the so-called structural steel grouping. 
The grouping as set forth on page 71 
of the latest westbound freight tariff is 
as follows: 

beams, columns, 


tees, not over 32 
wharf, gas house 


channels, 
zees and 
feet long; bridge, 
and structural iron and _ steel, fabri- 
cated or unfabricated, consisting of: 
anchor rods, angle bars, beams, braces, 
bridge railing, channel, circular frames, 
columns, corrugated flooring, girders, 
joist hangers, nuts and bolts, piling, 
plates, No. 11 and heavier, punched or 
not punched, bent or not bent, post caps 
and bases, pulleys, rails, riveted and 
cast shoes, rivets, rods, sidewalk and 
floor plates, truss bars and corrugated 
bars for reinforcing concrete con- 
struction, trusses, tees, tubing, wash- 
ers, weights and zees, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds for each 
car used. 


Angles, 
girders, 


The freight rate is 100 pounds from 
all points east of Mississippi on ma- 
the above group. 
$1.30 


terials included in 
The 


per 


less than carload rate is 


100 pounds. 


By means of this grouping, an east- 


ern fabricator can ship mixed car- 


loads of a great variety of materials 
whereas in 
the 


at a low carload rate, 


order to obtain the. same rate 


western firm must ship in straight 
The Pacific coast 


that this entails an un- 


carloads. fabrica- 


tors maintain 
necessarily large investment in mater- 
ials and places the west at a disad- 
vantage. If supplies, such as rivets, 
bolts, nuts, rods, 
shipped to a Pacific coast shop to be 
worked up there, they are not classed 
as structural material and do not re- 
ceive the mixed carload benefits con- 


ferred by the structural steel group- 


plates, etc., are 


ing. 

It will be noted also that the tariff 
no distinction between plain 
The western 


makes 
and fabricated material. 
plants contend that the plain material 
should be carried at a lower rate. 
This is the situation as it exists 
today. The Pacific coast firms have 
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been importuning the Trans-Continen- 
tal Freight Bureau for over two years. 


No real progress has been made. They 


have now decided to use coercive 
measures. What degree of success 
will attend their efforts, remains to 
be seen. 


It must be admitted, however, that 
account of the 
of the Pacific 
seek European 


has become much more important to 


on avowed intention 


coast fabricators to 


markets, the problem 


the iron and steel world at iarge. 
We do not want the structural steel 
business of the Pacific coast handed 


over to foreigners. The ‘business, even 


at present, is worth fighting for—it 
amounts to about $15,000,000 a year— 


and the tonnage is bound to increase 


from year to year. Already about 25 
per cent of the steel used in the Pacific 
states is foreign. 

In San Francisco, 80 per cent of the 
erected is fabricat 


structural material 


ed in local shops. At other points the 
proportion of business held locally is 
not so large; probably 65 per cent 
would be a good average for the en- 
If 65 per cent of 


tire Pacific coast. 


the steel used by coast fabricators is 
purchased in Europe, which under the 
present agreement is quite within the 
range of possibility, it will result in 
a direct loss of $6,300,000 annually to 
American steel manufacturers and a 
loss in freight receipts of $3,360,000 a 
year to the trans-continental railroads. 
It will also give the European mills 
a splendid entering wedge into a busi- 
ness which is lucrative at present and 
which has excellent prospects for fu- 
ture growth. 

We are not concerned directly with 
the quarrel between the Pacific coast 
the but it 


steps be 


fabricators and railroads, 


does seem that ought to 


taken to prevent foreign interests get- 


and it 
their 


ting a foothold in the west 


appears that the railroads for 


own protection, as well as in the in- 
terests of the steel business, ought to 


make concessions. Domestic 


beams are held at 2.40c today on the 


some 


Pacific coast and it is well known 


that foreign material can be imported 
for 1.90c. 

The only reason more foreign ma- 
is found in the 


terial is not used 
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fact that the European mills do not 
roll standard American sections, and 
the majority of architects’ specifica- 
tions are based on American sections. 
This is causing some confusion and 
in cases where the nearest foreign 
section is heavier than the American 
standard, the heavier section must be 
used, which increases the total cost 
Should the 


business warrant it, however, the Eu- 


of the foreign material. 


ropean mills would undoubtedly roll 
American sections. 

Although the Pacific coast is a long 
freight 


rates in sailing vessels and tramp 


distance from Europe, the 
steamers seeking outbound wheat and 
lumber cargoes are very low. San 
Francisco and Seattle, as far as 
freights are concerned, are frequently 
quite as close to the European mar- 
ket as is New York. There is no 
doubt that the foreign steel makers 
are face to face with an unusual op- 
portunity to secure a large slice of 


American business. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION. 

Our monthly statistics of pig iron 
production, presented in last issue, 
show a rate of output at the close 
of November of 84,654 tons per day, 
excluding charcoal pig iron. Assum- 
ing the charcoal pig iron rate to be 
400,000 tons a year, the rate of pro- 
duction of pig iron by all fuels was 
approximately 31,300,000 tons annually. 

The prospect is that the record out- 
put for a calendar year, the 25,781,361 
tons made in 1907, will be closely ap- 
proached this year, if indeed it is not 
exceeded. Taking the official figures 
for the first half of the year, with 
our own reports of coke and anthra- 
cite pig iron production in the past 
five months, assuming the Noy. 30 
rate to be continued through Decem- 
ber, and estimating charcoal pig iron 
in the second half of the year at 200,- 
000 tons, there would be shown an 
output for the calendar year of about 
25,675,000 tons. 

It is only the extremely heavy rate 
of production in the past few months 
which has made such a large total 
possible for the calendar year. The 
first half production this year was 
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only 11,022,346 tons, or 1,300,000 tons 
short of the poorer half of 1907 and 
2,450,000 tons short of the better half 
of that record year. 

It is interesting to observe what 
will be accomplished in the way of 
output for a twelvemonth if the pres- 
ent rate of production is carried un- 
changed into next year. Continuing 
the rate of Nov. 30 for four months, or 
through March 31, the total pig iron 
production of the country in the 12 
months ending March 31 would prove 
to be about 27,600,000 tons, nearly 2,- 
000,000 tons in excess of the actual 
make ‘in the calendar year 1907. Such 


a record would easily exceed the best 


performance for any 12 consecutive: 


months in the past. 

There is room for some increase in 
the production rate in the next few 
months, but not a great deal. The 
rapid expansion in output in the past 
few months has almost exhausted the 
resources of the furnaces. Our record 
of average daily output shows a low 
point in the recent movement of 34,- 
316 tons, the daily average in Jan- 
uary, 1908. After an increase for two 
months and a decline for two months 
another but subsidiary low point was 
found of 36,876 tons, the daily av- 
erage in June, 1908. Each subsequent 
month showed an improvement, until 
60,051 tons was reached in February 
of this year. For two months produc- 
tion declined, to 57,788 tons in April, 
after which month the steady increase 
was resumed, reaching an average of 
84,402 tons last month. 


in the seven months was 26,614 tons, 


The increase 


equal to the output of no less than 
fifty 500-ton furnaces, or at the rate 
of seven such furnaces per month. 
There are no furnaces lying idle or 
approaching completion to furnish a 
similar quota for the coming months. 
Since Nov. 30, an Aliquippa and a 
Gary stack, both new, have _ been 
blown in, and two more Gary and 
two more Aliquippa furnaces are ap- 
proaching completion. Altogether six 
or eight new furnaces may come in 
within a few months. Of old furnaces 
yet to come in, there are very few. 
With unlimited demand for the prod- 
uct, the changes in furnace activity in 
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the next few months cannot be alto- 
gether in the line of additions. In 
recent months few furnaces have gone 
out for relining, because so many 
were relined during the depression, 
but as the months go by, the pro- 
portion out for relining will increase 
Thus it 
may be concluded that while the rate 


and approach the normal. 


of production Nov. 30 was about 31,- 
300,000 tons a year, the rate in the 
next few months may be pushed above 
the 32,000,000-ton mark, but cannot be 
brought up to the 33,000,000-ton mark. 
Less than two years ago, the rate 
dropped below 13,000,000 tons, so that 
the change from pauper to prince has 
probably, than 


been more sudden, 


anyone would have expected. 


LIMITING THE LAKE SEASON. 

President Coulby, of the Pittsburg 
Steamship Co. has taken a_ highly 
commendable stand in numerous impor- 
tant matters since he was chosen to 
preside over the great fleet of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
his progressive ideas concerning labor 
are well known. They are briefly and 
comprehensively expressed in this doc- 
trine: “Treat your men fairly, and 
there will be no necessity for a labor 


Under 


union or trouble from labor.” 


the leadership of such men as Coulby 


and Sheadle, a welfare plan, which 
has already 10,000 workingmen as mem- 
bers, is being successfully carried out. 
Much might be said of the wisdom of 
the Coulby policies, but we wish es- 
pecially at this time to call attention 
to the declaration made by President 
Coulby last week, that hereafter, with 
the Pittsburg Steamship Co., the lake 
season will end Nov. 30, as it did with 
that company this year. 

Last week on Lake Erie 52 lives 
were lost, and property valued at about 
a million dollars was destroyed, simply 
because of the greed of a few men to 
make more money. Both shippers and 
vessel owners were to blame, and we 
are glad to say that not one of the 
vessels lost was carrying ore. Ore 
shippers are busy throughout every sea- 
son when there is any justification for 
especially 


action, but some shippers, 


those of coal, daudle along through 
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the summer months when many vessels 
can be chartered at moderate rates, 
and then rush in at the end of the 
season and by offering high premiums 
in the form of excessive freight rates, 
tempt vessel owners to risk the lives 
of their men in fighting ice and storms 
to deliver to upper lake ports coal 
that should have been carried during 
balmy summer weather, 

Following Mr. Coulby’s declaration 
in favor of limiting the season, Presi- 
dent Livingstone, of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, expressed himself in a 
similar vein, and we hope that the as- 
sociation will not wait to be forced 
by the insurance companies to adopt 
this policy, which is so plainly demand- 
ed by the interest of humanity and en- 


lightened business. 
HEAVY PIG IRON PRODUCTION 

IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Dec. 12. 

Heavy pig iron production is mark- 
ing the work of the various furnaces 
in this section of Pennsylvania. With 
exception of three or four furnaces 
in Lebanon, Lancaster and York 
counties, everything is in operation, 
and at the Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s 
stacks in Steelton, bonuses are be- 
ing earned. 

Another furnace will be added to 
the active list in the Reading district 
as soon as repairs can be completed 
to one of the Jargest furnaces. 

The $4.50 puddle rate has been 
announced at Lebanon and at the 
Chesapeake Nail Works, in th's city. 
In Harrisburg the rate became ef- 
fective on Dec. 1. 

Considerable interest has _ been at- 
tracted in the iron and steel company 
offices by the action of the legisla- 
tive committee in charge of the new 
state taxation laws in asking for ad- 
vice and information from compa- 
nies. This action, which is unusual, 
is generally commended, as it will 
give everyOne a chance to present 


views. 


WILL BUILD COKE OVENS. 

The Jamison Coal & Coke Coa,, 
Pittsburg, is actively proceeding with 
the development of the large tract of 
coal land recently acquired which is 
located near Fairmount, W. Va. Two 
shafts are being sunk and a third is 
planned. As soon as the property is 
properly opened, the company will be- 
gin -the construction of a block of 
coke ovens and will actively manufac- 
ture for the market. 
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IMPORTANT AWARD 


Made to Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. by 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
Marquette, Mich., Dec. 13. 
Reversing the decision of the circuit 
court in important mining litigation, 
Michigan’s supreme tribunal has award- 


-ed to the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 


title to two 120-acre tracts of valu- 
able mineral lands near Bass lake, in 
the Swanzey district of the Marquette 
iron range. Both properties are in 
township 45, range 25 west, and it 
is said that as a result of diamond 
drill exploration there is assurance 
that both will be large producers of 
ore when their deposits are opened. 
Title was claimed by Marquette coun- 
ty men who had purchased the lands 
ftom the heirs of a member of a real 
estate firm. Deeds from the firm it- 
self are held by the Cleveland Cliffs 
company, and these are upheld by 
the supreme court. It is said that the 
lands are worth well up in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 


PARIS STEEL LISTING SYNDI- 
CATE IS DISSOLVED. 


The announcement is made in Paris 
that the syndicate of French bankers, 
which was said to have been formed 
for the purpose of listing United 
States Steel 
shares on the Paris bourse, was dis- 
solved a few days ago after liquidat- 
ing its holdings. Herman Harjes ar.. 
of Morgan, Harjes & Co., is quoted 
as saying: 

The proposition to list Steel eman- 
ated from influential French financial 
circles, who saw in the introduction 
of American securities a prospect for 
renewing the former activity of the 
Paris bourse, and at the same time 
opportunities for advantageous invest- 
ment for the French public. As the 
entering wedge, they selected Steel 
common. Steel was then quoted at 
64. It is now selling at 91. In the 
meantime, the dividend doubled. 

During this interval transactions in 
Steel on the New York exchange 
were considerably larger than those 
in any other stock, so that the object 
the interested parties had in view 
would have apparently been more than 
fulfilled, and it seems regretable that 
the French public did not have a 
chance to participate in the profits of 
the transactions. 


NEW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WILL CONTINUE 
BUSINESS. 

The Virginian Electric & Machine 
Works, Charleston, W. Va., announces 
the purchase of the plant, business 
and patents of the Agnew Electric 
Co., of Charleston, and will continue 
the manufacture of direct current mo- 
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tors, automatic rheostats, bronze 
rotary pumps, and electrical apparatus 
formerly made by the Agnew com- 
pany. All the agreements and con- 
tracts made by Edwin M. Keatley, as 
receiver of the Agnew Electric Co., 
will be carried out by the Virginian 
Electric & Machine Works. 


CONTRACT FOR BUILDING 
SPIKE AND BOLT PLANT. 
W. Ames & Co., operating the Jer- 
sey City Spike & Bolt Works, 312 
Washington street, Jersey City, N. J., 
have awarded to the V. J. Hedden & 
Sons Co., 1 Madison avenue, New 
York City, the contract for construct- 
ing the following buildings on Com- 
munipaw avenue, Jersey City: Spike 
and bolt shop, 65 by 280 feet; mill 
building, 50 by 210 feet; storage build- 
ing, 50 by 150 feet; machine shop, 50 
by 100 feet; and office building, 30 
by 40 feet. Chas. H. Higgins, 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, is the 
engineer of building construction. This 
concern was established 50 years ago; 
its products now include track and 
screw bolts, railroad, boat and dock 
spikes, bolt ends, splice bars, tie rods 

and bar iron. 


WILL BUILD THREE NEW 
BUILDINGS. 

The New Process Steel Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich., has begun work on three 
new structures, a foundry, 65 by 125 
feet for the manufacture of malleable 
steel castings, in connection with the 
firm’s crucible steel castings; a build- 
ing for the annealing department, 75 
by 100 feet, and a pattern vault. The 
foundry and annealing buildings are 
of brick and cement construction and 
will be completed by Jan. 15, 1910, 
but the ends of both buildings will 
be left open and sheathed with cor- 
rugated iron with a view to further 
extensions in the near future. The 
new work was undertaken with a view 
to giving better accommodation for 
current work and to provide for bus- 
iness expansion. 


WILL BUILD AUTO SPRINGS IN 
NEW PLANT. 

The National Spring Co., Newcastle, 
Ind., which was recently organized, 
will engage in the manufacture of 
automobile springs exclusively. Josiah 
Fowler and his son, R. R. Fowler, of 
St. Johns, N. B., who have had a long 
experience in the manufacture oi 
springs will be in charge of the con 
cern. Contracts have been let for the 
buildings, and the machinery is or- 
dered. The company expects to pro- 
duce about 10 tons daily. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Report of the Proceedings of the New York Meeting—Interesting 
Discussion of “The Measurement of the Flow of Fluids,’ Steam En- 
gineering Topics, Gas Producers and theControlof Rolling Mill Engines 


meeting of 
Mechanical 


thirtieth annual 


Society of 


The 
the American 
Engineers, held in the Engineers So- 
cieties’ building, New York City, Dec. 
7 and 10, was marked by the intro- 


duction of several innovations in the 
conduct of these gatherings. The 
number of professional papers was 
reduced, thereby giving the members 


more opportunity for social inter- 


course, and the number of papers as- 
was curtailed 


satisfactory 


signed to each meeting 
to afford for 
discussion. 


more time 
This 


heartily approved 


arrangement was 
generally 
favorably The 


meet ng was largely attended, and the 


and was 


commented upon. 
presence of an unusually large num- 
ber of ladies added brilliancy to the 
social addition to the 
inspection of the new passenger sta- 
of the Pennsylva- 
were 


functions. In 
tion and terminal 
nia railroad, excursions 
provided to manufacturing plants and 
power stations in New York City and 
immediate vicinity, and to the local 
great due for 


the completeness of the arrangements 


many 


committee credit is 


of these inspection tours. Papers 
on kindred subjects were again as- 
signed to separate sessions, “Meas- 


of the Flow of Fluids” hav- 


ing been the general subject discussed 


urement 


Thursday morning, and in the after- 
noon the papers presented related to 
steam engineering. 


Annua! Business Meeting. 


The annual business meeting of 
the society was held Wednesday 
morning. The total income for the 


while the 


year amounted to $77,719.13, 

expenditures were $73,486.34. The es- 
timate of current expenses for the 
next fiscal year was placed at $80,- 
480, The library committee report- 
ed that during the past’ year further 
steps have been taken in the evolu 
tionary process of admin‘stering the 


American Institute of 
the 


Electrical 


the 
Engineers, 


libraries of 
in- 
and 
that of the American Society of Me- 


Mining American 


stitute of Engineers 


chanical Eng :neers, as far as _ practi- 


cable, as a unit. This process in- 
volved the development of a com- 
prehensive plan whereby the library 


° / ° . . 

of each society maintains only books 

in which its membership is particu- 
other 


dupli- 


larly interested, treating all 


publications in its library as 


cates. To the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers have been as- 
signed the subjects of mining engi- 
neering, geology, mineralogy, chemis- 
try, metallurgy, and a part of chem- 
ical To the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers the 
subjects of electrical engineering, elec- 
tricity, physics, mathematics and pure 
science. To the American Society of 
Mechanical general engi- 
neering, railroad engineering, mechan- 
civ.l engineering, 
and a part of chemical technology. 
The meetings outlined 
the policies which have been adopt- 
the further con- 
paper by the elimina- 
tion of all superfluous and irrelevant 
matter, or matter previously printed, 
and of such statements of facts as 
common knowledge in the 
profession; the presentation of a sub- 
ject, wherever possible, in such a 
way as best to permit of a general 
and thorough discussion, and to this 
extend those, 
members or otherwise, 


technology. 


Engineers, 


ical engineering, 


committee 


ed looking toward 
densation of 


are of 


end to invitations to 


whether whose 
experience has been such as to bring 
out the most valuable discussion of 
the subject. At the annual and sem'- 
a reduction of the 
number of professional papers is rec- 


annual meetings 
number of 
papers assigned thereto, in order that 
for 


ommended, and of the 


more opportunity may be given 
satisfactory discussion and for social 
the 


During the year the membership com- 


intercourse between members. 
mittee held seven meetings, at which 
a total of 361 applications for mem 


339 


com- 


bership were considered, and 


recommended. The research 


mittee reported that it is now gath- 


ering existing information upon the 
subject of safety valve efficiency. Re- 


ports of the house and _ fublication 


committees were also received. 


Stend-rdization Committee Report. 


the standardization 
gas power 


at OF 
first 


The 
committee of the 
submitted by 
the 
section a committee was appointed to 


report of 
section 
was Lucke, chair- 


man. At meeting of this 


standardize; so far as seemed prac- 
the the 


practice of making guarantees of per- 


ticable, use of terms, and 


formances for gas engines and pro 


ducers and the determ nation of their 


fulfillment. The general recommen- 
dations made in this preliminary fe- 
port were as follows; 

All terms made in a _ guarantee 
should be defined. All guaranteed 
quantities must be capable ot measure- 
ment, and only one acceptable mode 
of measurement should be specified. 


There should be no conflicts of 
quantities. 
Builders best serve their own in- 


terest, when units are in terms most 
satisfactory to the purchaser, and 
hence involve only input and output 
for definite fuel, horsepower and time. 

Builders’ ratings are matters of 
private interest to facilitate shop 
procedure and cataloging; they should 
not be used in guarantees, but may 
be used in describing the engine to 
identify it with public records. 

Standard forms of specification, and 
guarantee are undesirable as cumber- 
some and sometimes inadequate, ac- 
tual conditions being seldom twice 
the same. 

The legal nature of a guarantee 
must be kept in mind, especially as 
the terms and procedure involved are 
not matters of common knowledge; 
in case of controversy, courts must 
interpret by attempts to get at ac- 
cepted practice in the art through ex- 
perts, in the legal sense, who may 
not be so in the scientific and engt- 
neering sense and may be more in- 
terested in protecting their client than 
in arriving at truth. 

Capability should not be guaran- 
teed, but only actual performance. 
Failure to meet a test requirement 
does not prove lack of capability. A 
given gas having repeatedly produced 
an m. e. p. of 80 in an engine, an- 
other similar engine is capable of 
100 horsepower, when its dimensions 
and speed with m,. e. p. of 80 figure 
100 horsepower, even though it never 
did so. 

The time element in any observa- 
tion or number of observations, per 
result or method of averaging, shouid 
always be kept in mind. How long 
a run is necessary to prove the horse- 
power, how long a count to get the 
revolutions per minute, and how often, 


how many tests to prove the B. T. 
U. per cubic feet of gas, and how 
long each, are all questions to be 


understood by both parties. 

Steady conditions should be estab- 
lished, or be expressly stated as pre- 
requisite and not be left as implied. 

Substantial fulfillment of some 
things is fulfillment, whereas literal 
fulfillment is mecessary for others. 
Margins should be established and 
agred upon. 

Expense of test and conduct should 
be borne by the builder except when 
the purchaser imposes unfair require- 
ments, in which case he should be in- 
formed of the cost and be required to 
bear it. This is especially important 
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when long runs are contemplated, re- 
quiring relays of skilled observers, or 
when gas measurements require me- 
ters, or where the purchaser's expert 
tries to show how much he knows by 


insisting on absurd refinement or 


untried schemes of test invented by 
himself. 

The output energy of the producers 
equals input energy of the engines 
without correction or qualification, 
except when some gas generated is 
used for auxiliary purposes. For 


complete plants the guarantee should 
performance only. 

When complete plants are guar- 
anteed by one farty the guarantee 
should relate only to producer input 
and engine output. 


be over-all 


other 


In tests for fulfillment no 
data than that required by contract 
conditions should be taken, with no 


exceptions. 

The place and time of operation 
and test for fulfillment should always 
be expressly stated, 

Builders should always expressly 
reserve the right, and sufficient time, 
for preliminary tests for adjustment 
and take complete advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Original records, with signatures 
and date stamps, should be kept for 
all fulfillment test data and it should 
be expressly agreed that a copy be 
given to the party not in possession. 


Plant Oneration. 


The report of the Plant Operations 


committee of the gas power section, 
which was only preliminary, con- 
tained a large number of forms to 


be used in connection with the opera- 
tion of gas power plants, which would 


show the load curve for various 
times of the year; cost, character and 
amount of material used in operat- 
ing; repair material, cost, etc.; op- 
erating labor as to the number and 
character of men, wages, etc.; repair 
labor, cost, etc.; detailed dimensions 


of the plant and data sheet on relia- 


bility of operation. Following these 


suggestions the committee prepared 


forms, as follows: Producer log for 
a daily report of the operation of 
the producer plant; engine log for 
daily report of the operation of the 
engine plant; load curve form for 
plotting the load on the station for 


any desired day; monthly data sheet 


the collection of data 
from the daily station rec- 


pre- 


intended for 
obtainable 
ords, pay rolls, etc., so as to 
sent a comprehensive 


operation of 


monthly state- 
the 


dimension 


ment of the plant; 


monthly cost sheet and a 


sheet. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


On Wednesday 
number of the members accepted the 


afternoon a large 


invitation extended by George Gibbs, 


chief engineer of the Pennsylvania 
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Tunnel & Terminal Railroad Co., to 
inspect the new Pennsylvania passen- 
ger station This is by 
far the most extensive public service 


and terminal. 


plant and one of the greatest engineer- 
the world. 
parties 


accomplishments in 
small vis- 
plants in New 
vicinity 
were 


ing 
In addition, 
ited manufacturing 
York City 
during the 
extended to the members and guests 
of the society by the following con- 
International Steam Pump Co., 


many 
and immediate 


week. Invitations 


cerns: 
Henry R. Worthington Hydraulic 
Works, Harrison, N. J.; Harrison 


Lamp -Works of the General Electric 
Co., Harrison, N. J.;  Fifty-ninth 
Street Central Power Station of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York City; National Phonograph Co., 
Orange, N. J.; De La Vergne Ma- 
chine Co., New York City; Gramercy 


and Stuyvesant central offices of the 
New ‘York Telephone Co.; plant of 
the Crocker, Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J.; Westinghouse Lamp. Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J.; waterside stations, 
Nos. 1 and 2, of the New York Ed- 
ison Co.; Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co., Williamsburg power _ station; 
Rockland Electric Co., Hillburn, N. 


Y.; Singer Mfg. Co., tower and pow- 
er plant of the Singer building; Tren- 
ton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., and the 


Watson-Stillman Co., Ampere, N. J. 


On Wednesday evening, a_ paper 
entitled “The Era of Farm Machin- 
ery,” illustrated by lantern _ slides, 


W. Ellis, of the 
United 
agriculture. 


was presented by L. 
3ureau of Plant 
States department of 


Industry, 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Thursday 

on the 
Fluids.” 
Ven 
Feed,” by 
Mass., 


Four papers presented 


morning formed a symposium 
the 


“Tests on a 


“Measurement of Flow of 
The first, entitled 
turi Meter for 


Prof. C. M. Allen, 


is summed up as 


Joiler 
Worcester, 
follows: 


The object of these tests with the 
venturi meter was to determine how 
well adapted it would be for use in 
measuring the feed to a _ boiler, in 
view of the variety of conditions un- 
der which it might have to operate. 
The methods of pumping the water 
through the meter, the different tem- 
peratures of the water pumped, vari 
ous and fluctuating pressures and ve- 
locities of flow—any one or several 
of these conditions might be met 
with in actual service, and the results 
obtained indicate that such _ occur- 
rence would have practically no effect 
on the satisfactory performance of 
the work of the meter. 

However, there are 
satisfactory operation of 
meter, and the lower limit 
size seems to be reached 


limits to this 
any one 

for this 
when the 
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the water through its 
lower than about 10 
In case the desired 
amount of water is smaller than the 
quantity which would produce this 
velocity in the meter, a smaller meter 


velocity of 
throat becomes 
feet per second. 


would be installed. It is evident 
from these tests that the venturi me- 
ter is sufficiently accurate for the 


majority of commercial or engineer- 


ing requirements. 


Pitot Tube as a Steam Meter. 


An abstract of an able paper on 
“The Pitot Tube as a Steam Me- 
ter,’ by George F. Gebhardt, Chi- 
cago, which was read by the secre- 


tary in the absence of the author, is 
given below: 

The application of a pitot tube sys- 
tem, as described in the paper, is an 


accurate means of determining the 
velocity of steam at any point in a 
pipe, provided the values of the 


various influencing factors are known; 


and for straight lengths of piping 
with continuous flow, under these 
conditions, it is an accurate means 
of determining the weight of steam 
flowing. 

Under average commercial condi 
tions in which the pressure and 


quality of the steam fluctuate and an 
average value must be taken for the 
density of the self-adjusting water 
column, only approximate results can 
be obtained, the extent of error vary- 
ing with the degree of fluctuation. 


For velocities in excess of those 
corresponding to a 1%-inch water 
column (about 2,000 feet per minute 
for pressures over 70-pound gage 
pressure), tests gave a maximum er- 
ror of about 2 per cent for continu- 


ous flow in straight lengths of piping. 


Steam Turbine Nozzles. 


In 1905 a series of tests was be- 
gun at Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, to determine the 
proper proportion and the efficien- 
cies of steam turbine nozzles for 
given steam conditions. The final 


tests were given in a paper, entitled, 
“Efficiency Tests of Steam Turbine 
by Prof. F. H. Sib- 


Nozzles,” prepared 


ley, University of Alabama, and T. S. 
Kemble, experimental engineer for 
the Chase Machine Co., Cleveland, and 


is briefly as follows: 


The object of the tests was to de 


termine the efficiency of various 
shaped nozzles with steam flowing 
from a given initial pressure to a 
known vacuum; also to determine 


the effect on the efficiency of chang- 
ing the angle of divergence. 

Two methods were tried out for 
finding this efficiency: (a) by first 
finding the pressure in the nozzle by 
means of a search tube placed axial- 
ly in the nozzle; (b) by finding the 
reaction of the nozzle. This was 
done by suspending the nozzle in an 
air-tight box at the end of a flexible 
steel tube. The deflection of the 
tube caused by the reaction of the 
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nozzle, was measured by a calibrated 
spring. Friction was eliminated. Pre- 
liminary work was done to calibrate 
the springs, to determine the _ vol- 
ume of flow of the various nozzles 
and to determine the pressure inthe 
nozzle and the surrounding medium. 

The results of the tests indicate: 
(a) that the reaction is affected by a 
difference in pressure * between the 
muzzle of the nozzle and the medium 
surrounding the nozzle; (b) that the 
efficiencies of the various nozzles were 
determined within a probable error 
of 2 per cent; (c) that the efficiency 
is affected more by the smoothness 
of finish on the inside of the nozzle 
than by the exact contour of the 
nozzle. 


It was pointed out, in the ensuing 
that the high efficiency 
obtained would undobutedly prove a 
with 
recent developments in the construc- 
suggested 
moisture in 


discussions, 


surprise to those not familiar 


tion of nozzles. It was 
that the 
the steam 
by the use of superheated steam, and 
that more data 


were required on the proper lengths 


uncertainty of 


may have been overcome 


it was also. stated 


of nozzles to use. 


Electric Meter. 


The meeting closed with the pres- 
a paper by Prof. C. C. 
Wis., in which he 
meter for meas- 


entation of 
Thomas, Madison, 
described an electric 
uring the rate of flow of gas or air, 
for use as a 
steam meter or as a calorime- 
ter, the the 
steam passing through a pipe instead 


The 
gas meter depends 


which can be adapted 
steam 
taking quality of all 
of that of a sample of steam. 
the 
‘upon the principle of adding electric- 
ally a heat to 


the gas and determining the rate of 


operation of 


known quantity of 


flow by the rise in temperature of 
the gas, between inlet and_ outlet. 
The construction of the meter is 
briefly, as follows: 

The meter consists of an electric 
heater formed of suitable resistance 


material disposed across the gas pass- 
age so as to impart heat at a uniform 
rate to the gas. The resulting rise 
of temperature is measured and au- 
tographically recorded by means of 
two electrical resistance thermom- 
eters, one on each side of the heater. 
These consist of resistance’ wire, 
wound upon metal tubes so _ placed 
that all the gas passing through the 


meter comes in close proximity to 
the therm meters. The adoption of 
this principle of operation permits 
the construction of a very accurate 
and sensitive autographic meter of 
large capacity containing no moving 
parts in the gas passage; independ- 
ent of fluctuations in pressure and 
temperature of the gas, and capable 
of measuring gas or air at either 
high or low pressures or tempera- 
tures. The electrical energy required 
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is about 1 kilowatt per 50,000 cubic 
feet hourly capacity, at the pres- 
sures ordinarily used in gas mains. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


In addition to the regular session 
held in the main auditorium Thurs- 
day afternoon, the Gas Power section 
convened in the lecture hall to re- 
ceive reports of committees and to 
elect officers. Five papers on steam 


engineering subjects were presented 
at the regular meeting of the so- 
ciety. 

“Tan Bark as a Boiler Fuel,” by 
David M. Meyers, New York City, 
which was briefly discussed by A. 
A. Cary, William Kent and L. P. 


Breckenridge, is given in abstract, as 
follows: 


The average fuel value of spent 
hemlock tan is about 9,500 B. T. U. 
per pound of dry matter, which is 
about 35 per cent of its total moist 
weight in the fire room. The avail- 
able heat value per pound as fired is 
2,665 B. T. U. One ton of air-dry 
hemlock bark produces boiler fuel 
equal to 0.42 tons of 13,500 B. T. U. 
coal. The degree of leaching does 
not affect the number of heat units 
per pound of dry matter, but of 
course reduces the available material. 

Boiler tests under normal condi- 
tions show thermal efficiencies of 
from 58 to 68 per cent, and a higher 
efficiency has been obtained under 
special conditions. 

Tan presses have produced no 
marked increase in boiler and fur- 
nace efficiency when tested; with the 
same efficiency, however; an increase 
of about 5 per cent of steam for the 
same amount of tan bark may be ex- 


pected owing to the increase of 
available heat units in the “tan as 
fired.” Grate surfaces should be 
materially reduced when tan _ is 
pressed. 

Mixing coal with tan under proper 
conditions increases both the capac- 
ity and the efficiency of boiler and 
furnace. Conditions productive of 
best results have been: Ample com- 


bustion space, and a refractory arch 
over the entire grate; no less than 
0.5 inch and preferably 0.6 inch water- 
gage draft with ample draft pas- 
sages; feeding through holes in top 
of furnace’ in small quantities and at 
frequent intervals to approximate the 
rate of combustion; constant care to 
prevent blow holes; a small shallow- 
fired furnace; a high arch above the 
fire (which is about the most impor- 
tant single requirement); proper ra- 
tio of heating surface to grate sur- 
face for local conditions; the press- 
ing of tan under certain conditions. 


Cooling Towers. 


A paper on “Cooling Towers,” by 
J. RR. Bibbins, New York 
evoked considerable discussion, and 
some of the deductions made by the 
author questioned by several 
of the Quotations of 


were 
members. 


City, 


1039 


forced draft towers suitable for a 
load of several thousand kilowatts, 
not including the motor or engine 


for driving the fans, received by Mr. 
Bibbins from a number of builders 
and which ranged between $4.80 and 
$6.93 per kilowatt, were considered 
high, and it stated that the 
prices must have been made on an 
installation requiring maximum ser- 
vice conditions. The paper is briefly, 
as follows: 


Developments of recent years in 
both steam and power plants have 
demonstrated the usefulness of the 
cooling tower. This piece of auxili- 
ary apparatus has always been more 
or less neglected. In some plants 
the maximum effectiveness of the 
cooling tower and that of the con- 
densing plant are in a sense diamet- 
rically opposed—one profits by the 
shortcomings of the other. The tow- 
er works best when the vacuum is 
lowest. On the other hand this 
tends to a general operative equilib- 
rium and often saves the day when 
two interdependent types of equip- 
ment would succumb. Fortunately, 
improvement in condensers is being 
actively pushed, the trend being to 
secure higher hot-well temperatures. 
This immediately enhances the ef- 
fectiveness of the cooling tower. Sim- 
ilarly, in gas power plants, the pos- 
sibility of cooling jacket water by 
means of this apparatus is favored 
by the high temperatures of dis- 
charge, which prevail in engines of 
good construction. It is not an im- 
possible state of affairs for the jacket 
water in a gas power plant to cost 
more than the fuel, if not cooled and 
used over again. 


was 


In the discussion of this paper it 
was pointed out that cooling towers 
have been utilized in this country for 
practically 25 years, and what is be- 
lieved to have been the first instal- 
lation was made in Illinois in 1884, 
the tower having been designed after 
types in use in Germany. For more 
than 10 years the cooling tower has 
been on a scientific basis in the Uni- 
ted States, and the building of this 
equipment is now, in itself, an engi- 
neering specialty. It was stated that 
neither the excessive cost of cooling 
towers nor the lack of knowledge of 
their proper construction restricted 
their use in this country, but rather 
the fact that nature was more boun- 
tiful in her provision of good water 
supply in this country than abroad. 
statements in the paper 
were questioned that the author de- 
cided to embody his answer 


So many 
in a 
written reply. 

Governing Rolling Mill Engines. 


intended to reduce the 
consumption of rolling ‘mill 
engines and at the same time to re- 


A. device, 
steam 
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lieve the greatest strains on the en- 
gine and the mill, was described in 
a paper entitled “Governing Rolling 
Mil] Engines,” prepared by W. P. 
Caine, Ensley, Ala. and read by the 
secretary in the author’s absence. 
This device consists of an adjusting 
screw on the governor, which is in- 
tended to prevent the governor from 
dropping to a position which would 
allow the maximum amount of steam 
to reach the cylinder. While the 
tests were conducted the steam was 
admitted nearly three-quarters of the 
stroke. The point at which the screw 
is set must be such that the engine 
will carry an average load and also 
will not stop under a_ heavy load. 
The success attained by this adjust- 
ment was graphically shown by a 
number of continuous indicator cards 


” 


and tachometer speed curves. 

The paper is given in part as fol- 
lows: 

In considering the conservation of 
steam power equipment for driving 
rolling mills, we must take into ac- 
count the two methods of rolling: 
The two-high mill driven by a re- 
versing engine, and the _ three-high 
mill driven continuously in one di- 
rection; and the relative amount of 
power required for each. 

There is very little variation in 
the type used for each class of mill. 
Twin engines are used for two-high 
mills and single engines for three- 
high mills, usually tandem com- 
pounds. 

The reversing engine for the two- 
high mill must be powerful enough 
to take care of the engine and mill 
friction and the maximum torque pro- 
duced by the piece in the rolls in 
any position. As these engines are 
usually twin engines with cranks at 
90 degrees, each side must be capa- 
ble of doing the work alone when 
the other side is on the dead center. 

In determining the size and distri- 
bution of the metal in engines of 
this type it is the custom to make 
the dimensions a little larger andthe 
parts a little heavier than have been 
used before for the same work. Re- 
ciprocating parts are made _ heavier 
to stand the shocks, thereby increas- 
ing their inertia, and making neces- 
sary heavier frames, bed plates, bear- 
ings and pins, as well as more rigid 
adjustments, which in turn require 
more attention. 

As an example of the power some- 
times used for an engine of this type, 
a certain engine may be cited which 
was fully capable of delivering 25,000 
horsepower, while the actual average 
work on the steel passing through 
the mill could not have required more 
than 2,000 horsepower at the maxi- 
mum capacity of the mill. The en- 
gine and mill friction, if the mill 
were driven continually in one direc- 
tion, would not fall much short of 
1,000 horsepower. Assuming that each 
feversal would absorb 50 horsepower, 
and that there were 10 reversals per 
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minute, 500 horsepower would be 
consumed in this way. The total av- 
erage work of the engine was thus 
about 3,500 horsepower, only one- 
seventh of its capacity. 

As the three-high mill is driven 
continually in one direction, the en- 
ergy stored in the flywheel makes it 
possible to do the same werk with 
considerably less than one-half the 
maximum power required in the for- 
mer case, the amount depending upon 
the size and weight of the flywheel. 
The greater the amount of energy 
the wheel can store up, the closer 
can the maximum power required ap- 
proach the average work of the mill, 
resulting in the more economical use 
of steam and a lower cost of equip- 
ment. 

Mill designers do not always give 
sufficient consideration to this fact 
and operators have to deal later with 
high steam cost and _ difficulty in 
keeping the proper steam pressure. 
Of course, there are other features 
to be considered, but economical use 
of power is a very important item. 

For driving a_ three-high mill a 
twin engine of the cross-compound 
type could be used with an _inter- 
cepting valve such as is employed in 
locomotive practice, by which the en- 
gine could be started from any po- 
sition and handled by a quick-acting 
throttle valve, so that it could be 
brought to a standstill-as soon as a 
piece passed through the rolls, if an- 
other were not ready to enter the 
mill, Such an arrangement would go 
a long way toward answering one of 
the principal arguments in favor of 
the two-high mill: that its engine uses 
steam only when the piece is on the 
mill. 

If an engine of the type described 
be furnished with a very heavy fly- 
wheel located between the engine and 
the mill, the shocks due to the piece 
striking the rolls will be taken very 
largely by the flywheel and not by 
the engine. Furthermore, if the en- 
gine were so designed that it could 
not work through the wide range of 
steam admission, as is the current 
practice, the abnormal amount of 
compression now necessary would be 
cut down to a large extent, the parts 
of the engine would be strained less, 
and the engine would run with great- 
er steam economy owing to the cut- 
ting out of the high release pressure 
during heavy work and the reduction 
of the number of strokes during th> 
period of negative work. 

Going into the details of operation 
of an engine driving a_ three-high 
mill, we find: 

a That the engine first develops 
just enough power to take care of 
the friction of engine and mill. 

If the engine were running at a 
constant speed during this period, 
just enough steam would be admit- 
ted to the cylinder at each revolu- 
tion to do the work with the least 
possible variation of cut-off, resulting 
in the most economical use of steam. 
The more the speed varies the great- 
er the amount of steam required per 
horsepower developed. 

A constant speed is also desirable 
for another reason, namely, the avail- 
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able energy stored in the flywheel is 
always normal under these  condi- 
tions, whereas with a varying speed 
it would be below the normal about 
one-half the time. Should the piece 
strike the rolls when the steam pres- 
sure is low and the steel cold, the 
engine would be more liable to stall 
if the stored energy were below nor- 
mal than if it remained constant. 

b Next, the piece strikes the rolls. 

The initial force of this blow is ab- 
sorbed by the flywheel and the speed 
of the engine is reduced in conse- 
quence. When this has dropped, say 
four or five revolutions, the governor 
has probably so adjusted the steam 
valves that the engine is developing 
its maximum power and the valves 
will remain in this adjustment until 
the engine is nearly up to speed again. 
During this time the release pressure will 
be high, making it necessary to carry a 
very high compression, conditions under 
which a non-condensing engine will 
make the most noise. Further, if 
the steam going to waste were uti- 
lized the engine would be capable of 
doing about one-third more work. 

c Next, the piece leaves the rolls. 

On many passes the engine is re- 
ceiving the maximum amount of 
steam at this instant and the fly- 
wheel absorbs energy through the in- 
crease of speed above normal. In 
the writer’s opinion, this is the time 
when nearly all of the failures of fly- 
wheels on rolling mill engines occur, 
and anything that can be done to 
cut down the amount of energy to 
be absorbed by the wheel at this time 
will increase the safety of the engine 
and decrease the repairs on the en- 
gine and mill. 

Having in most cases reached the 
highest point of speed, the governor 
will shut off steam entirely from the 
cylinder, the engine will slow down 
to several revolutions below normal 
speed before sufficient steam will be 
admitted to increase this speed again, 
and the result will be a wide 
range of the speed variation § dur- 
ing the first period when the en- 
gine has simply to overcome its own 
friction and that of the mill. The op- 
erations outlined in the foregoing are 
very complicated when two or more 
passes occur at the same time. 

The results of a study of the above 
details of operation of the No. 1 
rail mill engine driving the four-pass 
roughing rolls at the Ensley rail mill 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., during a_ series of tests 
show how great a difference in the 
performance of the engine the writer 
was able to obtain with one adjusting 
ccrew added to the governor. 


Discussion, 


In a written discussion prepared by 
Henry C. Ord, it was stated that the 
conservation of energy as applied to 
rolling mills received very little at 
tention until the last five or six 
years. The power required to roll a 
given piece of steel was not known 
until the continuous inJicator andthe 
recording tachometer were applied. 
Steel manufacturers prefer the two- 
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high reversing mill to the three-high 
mill because it can be easily reversed 


should a piece not enter the rolls 


properly. For this reason, some of 


the modern three-high, electric motor- 


driven rolls are fitted with an emer- 


gency reversing device. This revers- 


ing feature can also be used as a 


quick safety ‘stop in case of acci- 


dent. Furthermore, two-high mills are 


not so complicated as three-high mills 


as have a smaller number of 


they 


and no mechanism for raising 


In 


the 


rolls 


and lowering the tables. consid- 


ering the two systems latter is 


should be 


mill. It 


an item of power that 


charged to the three-high 


was also added that power is not 


the only consideration as it is usually 


a question of the maximum tonnage 
in a minimum time. 
The 25,009-horsepower engine de- 


scribed is a 42-inch and 72-inch x 


54-inch tw:n-tandem horizontal com- 
pound condensing blooming mill en- 


gine, built by the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
Milwaukee, for a mill requiring an av- 
erage of about 6,000 horsepower, which 
is also approximately the economical 
load for the engine. It was designed 
for a maximum of 25,000 horsepower 
under the following conditions: Steam 
150 gage; cut-off 
three-quarter revolutions, 2C0 


pressure, pounds 
stroke; 
This 
the 
the world and has a piston 


1.800 feet minute. 


per minute. machine has been 


described as most powerful en- 
gine in 
speed of per 

Referring to the controlling device, 
Mr. Ord that it 
trol over the engine before the load 
is increased the speed falls to 
that adjusting screw. 
At this speed 
will be doing the maximum work al- 
the and 


consequently the control can only be 


stated has no con- 
until 
the 


and 


fixed by 


power the engine 
lowed by adjusting screw 
applied to engines that have a longer 
range cut-off than is required for the 
greatest loads they have to carry. 
Therefore, to prevent the engine be- 
the latest 


was designed, the 


ing stalled before reaching 
cut-off 
services of the adjusting screw would 
to be dispensed with. When the 
control, the en- 


for which it 
heve 
adjusting screw is in 


gine will also slow down much quick- 


er than without it, and the engine 
would be stalled by a lighter load. 
\s engineers prefer to have engines 
with some power in reserve to take 
the abnormal load, it was believed 
that they would hesitate to use any 


method of control that eleminates the 
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reserve power of the motor to which 
it is applied. 
Electrically-Driven Mills. 
James Tribe ventured the opinion 
that but little, if any, substantial ad- 
vantage canbe gained in heavy bloom- 
ing mill work by the three-high mill 


so long as it is steam driven. The 
only hope of any improvement in 
economy over present practice will 
be in the use of the present two-high 
reversing mill, electrically-driven. In 
such an equipment there would be 
provided the necessary power to 


avoid delay in gripping the ingot, the 
means for instantly throwing off the 
at the release of the ingot, 
and also the continuously running 
steam engine with a sufficiently heavy 
at the 


power 


flywheel generator. 
Leaky Boilers. 
F. W. Dean, Boston, related “An 


Experience With Leaky, Vertical Fire 


Tube Boilers,” which is given briefly 
as follows: 

The boilers, which were somewhat 
over 10 feet in diameter and _ con- 


tained over 6,000 square feet of heat- 
ing surface, leaked badly very soon 
after being started, anid nothing that 
was done improved ther condition 
until the water legs were lengthened 
from 2 feet to 7 feet 234 inches. The 
boilers were raised 5 feet 234 inches. 
they were .raised the lower 
ends of the tubes would cover with 
very hard clinker and become stopped 
up. This clinker could be removed 
only by cutting it off when the boil- 
cold. After the ‘boilers were 
light clinker that could be 
formed about the tubes; 
by removing this by blowing every 
three or four hours the leaks were 
stopped 2nd they have never returned. 
The trouble varied with different 
kinds coal. Each boiler had been 
run constantly at over 1,000 horse- 
power and the economy seemed to 
be about the same no matter what 
the power was. So far it has been 
dificult to obtain good combustion, 
but the heat-absorb:ng power of tie 
boilers is admirable. The experience 
with these boilers indicates; that there 
is no ordinary limit to the size of a 
vertical fire-tube boiler. 

Prot; E.2. 


this meeting, 


3efore 


ers were 
raised, a 
blown off 


of 


Breckenridge, who pre- 
that the 
the So- 
ciety, inasmuch as it recorded a fail- 
the 
their successes. 
that 
chamber 

the 


sided at said 


paper was of great value to 


only 
The 


possibly 


ure. whereas members are 


inclined to note 


opinicn expressed 
the 


small 


was 
combustion too 
that 
tirely too long. 

Col. E. D. Meier believed that the 
deposit at the ends of the tubes was 


was 


and tubes were en- 


largely carbon and related an experi- 
ence with installed at the 
World’s Fair grounds, Chicago. No 
less than 10 different types of boil- 


boilers 
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ers were exhibited, all fired with fuel 
oil, and all lost tubes. The exhibit- 
ors were at a loss to account for this, 
but later, when the boilers shown by 
Col. Meier were shipped to Cali- 
fornia,, no further difficulty was ex- 
perienced with the tubes, although 
fuel oil was used. The burners were 
directed downward and placed low. 
It was believed that drops of oil, 
not thoroughly vaporized, were de- 
posited cn the tubes at the Chicago 
plant and the carbon of the oil ad- 
hering to the tubes caused blisters, 
which in a short. time made it neces- 
sary to replace the tubes. 


Longitudinal Joint for Boilers. 


“The Best Form of Longitudinal 
Joint for Boilers” was the subject 
of another paper presented by F. W. 
Dean, and is abstracted as follows: 

This paper dealt especially with the 
defects of the usualform of butt joint 
used on the longitudinal seams of 
boilers, in which the inside strap is 
wider than the outside strap. 

While stating that there has never 
been an explosion of a horizontal re- 
turn tubular boiler built with the or- 
dinary form of butt joint, the author 
gave an example of the rupture of 
such a joint that would have resulted 
in an explosion. The joint recom- 
mended as a substitute for this, is 
one that has the inside and outside 
straps of the same width, but the 
outer row of rivets is made with a 
wide pitch and the straps are made 
sufficiently thick to stand calking be- 
tween the widely pitched rivets. 

Ordinarily the efficiency of this sub- 
stitute joint is from 84 to 85 per 
cent, but it can be made as great as 
that of any other form of joint, if 
the pitch of the rivets is wide 
enough, in which case the straps 
would have ‘o be thicker than would 


otherwise be necessary. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
An interesting discussion on the 


relative efficiency of ball bearings as 
with roller bearings, fol- 
the reading of a paper by 
Hess, entitled “Line Shaft Ef- 
ficiency, Mechanical and Economic.” 
It was pointed out that the deprecia- 
tion only 10 cent on ball 
bearings was probably unusually low. 
One speaker stated that he hadcon- 
ducted a series of more than 200 tests 
to ascertain line shaft efficiency and 
found that the unit, watts per bear- 
ing, was satisfactory fer comparisons. 
Forty-three on a l-inch shaft, 
cperating at 400 revolutions per min- 
result of 27.1 watts per 
bearing; a 1%-inch shaft, operating 
at 300 to 400 revolutions per minute, 
65.8 watts per bearing; a 2-inch shaft, 
operating. at 190 to 250 -revolutions 
per minute, 99.1 watts per bearing; 
a 24-inch shaft, operating at 200 to 


compared 
lowed 
Henry 


of per 


tests 


ute,’ gave a 








1942 


250 revolutions minute, 108 watts 


per bearing. 


per 


In reply to a number of questions, 
Mr. Hess stated that the life of 
ball bearings is variable and depends 
entirely upon the conditions of ser- 
vice. He explained that ball bear- 
ings are universally applicable, where- 
only be ap- 
While 
ball 


as roller bearings can 
plied under certain conditions. 
roller bearings cost than 
bearings, nevertheless, if the maxi- 
efficiency is desired, the ball 
bearings should be He added 
that until recent years difficul- 
ty was experienced in securing balls 
made from the proper metal, that 
‘would withstand the service for which 
they were intended and in addition it 
is essential that the balls vary in 
size not more than 0.0001 inch. If 
there is a greater variation, the bear- 
ings will give way in service 
and the metal from which they are 
composed should be of uniform hard- 
In reply to a question as to 
not adopted 


less 


mum 
used. 
much 


soon 


ness. 
why the railroads have 
either ball bearings or roller bearings, 
it was stated that many tests have 
been made in this country with bear- 
ings of both types, but as the initial 
cost is very high as compared with 
the bearing now in use, the railroad 
managers have not seen fit tochange, 
despite the increased efficiency, to say 
lubricating difficulties 


nothing of the 


would be entirely overcome. 


has 


which 
A hot 
where ball bearings 
In Germany, ball 
being tested by several railroads and 


never been known 
have been 


are 


box 
used. 


bearings now 


have already been in service for a 
distance of 600,000 miles, but no de- 
térioration is noticeable as yet. Fur- 


thermore, it was found that a large 
saving could be effected in the coast- 
ing of trains by the use of ball bear- 
ings as compared with plain _bear- 
The latter showed a saving in 
cent as against 34 
The Hess 


paper is given briefly herewith: 


ings. 
power of 15 per 


per cent for ball bearings. 


A complete test of the relative eff- 
ciency of a line shaft, 2 7/16 inches 
in diameter, operating at 214 revo- 
lutions per minute is described hav- 
ing a bearing load due to the weight 
of the parts plus the tension of the 


belts subjected to known stress by 
counter-weighting, when running in 
ring-oiling babbitted bearings and 
when mounted in ball bearings. 

Sixteen tests, each of 40 minutes’ 
duration, with belt tensions of 20 


pounds to 90 pounds per inch width 
of single belt, were carried out. The 
instruments by which the electric en- 
ergy consumed was measured, as well 


as all other instruments and the mo- 
tor, were calibrated before and after 
the tests. The savings in power con- 
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sequent on this change ranged from 
14 to 65 per cent, with 36 and 35 
per cent under average conditions of 
good practice, due to belt tensions 
of 44 pounds and 57 pounds per inch 
width of single belt, respectively. 

The paper gives data for deter- 
mining the power savings that may 
be expected in various plants, as a 
percentage of the plain bearing shaft 
friction and as a percentage of the 
total power consumption; also exact 
figures taking into account extra in- 
vestment, depreciation, maintenance, 
interest on extra investment and pow- 
er savings, which show that for the 
plant tested and described the sav- 
ings represent 37 per cent per an- 
num. 


Valves and Valve Areas. 


A, F. 


“Pump 


Nagle presented a paper on 
Valve Areas,” 
of which the following is an abstract: 


Valves and 


This paper is designed to call the 
attention of engineers to the need of 


reviewing the common notion that 
“valve-seat area” is synonymous with 
“velocity of flow.” It is evidently 
the purpose of specifications for 
pumping engines to secure a low ve- 
locity of flow through the valves, 
thus reducing the head required to 
force water through the pump; but 
to accomplish this laudable purpose, 


special and intelligent attention should 
be given to the springs of the valves, 
rather than to valve-seat areas. If 
that be done, valve-seat areas need 
not be greater than the plunger area 
for the vertical triple-expansion pump- 
ing engines so largely used in city 
pumps. <A _ slight economy in, both 
construction and operation could be 
effected by giving more study to the 
proper design and strength of springs 
for pump valves 

“The Bucyrus Locomotive Pile Driver” 
was the subject of a paper presented by 
Walter Ferris, which was published in 
Tue Iron Trave Review, Nov. 18, 1909. 

“A Report on Cast Iron Test Bars,” 
by A. F. Nagle, was likewise published 
in full, in these columns, Nov. 25, 1909. 
In the discussion of this paper it was 
shown that the tensile strength of test 
greatly 
in tumbling mills. 


bars is increased by cleaning 


Gas Power Section. 


One of the sessions Thursday after- 
the auspices of the 
Gas Power Section, the interest in which 


noon was under 
evidenced by an attendance of 


The 


increased 


was 
fully one hundred. membership 
of this section has 247 
to 378, or about 50 per cent during 
the past’ year. Chairman F. R. Low 
outlined the progress recently made by 
pointed 


from 


this youthful organization and 
its work 


220 


out some directions in which 


might well be continued. Some 
suggestions, he stated, had been received 
from members in reply to requests for 


specific problems to be investigated and 


‘ tion 
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he thought that after these were sifted 
down and duplications removed at least 
120 would remain as a basis for actual 
work. He detail the ef- 
forts of the various section committees 
including those on library, meetings and 
experimental work, these being supple- 
mented in several cases by reports from 
their chairman. For the Installations 
committee, L. B. Lent reported that suf- 
ficient data had not yet been accumu- 
lated to justify placing it in permanent 
form but that the work would be car- 
ried on and a report would be avail- 
able later. Prof. Fernald of the Case 
School of Applied Science later spoke 
of the data he has been compiling un- 


reviewed in 


der direction of the government along 
this same line. 

Two committees had made sufficient 
progress during the year to present re- 
ports in printed shape. That of the 
Standardization committee, which was 


emphasized as a preliminary report, in- 
cluded a number of practical recom- 
mendations regarding the use of terms 
making guarantees 


and 


and the method of 
of performance for 
producers, with the idea of putting a 
stop to the loose practices naturally re- 


gas engines 


from progress of a 


sulting the rapid 
new industry. The report of the Plant 
Operations committee presented a series 
of standard forms for use in connection 
with gas power plants. These were de- 
signed for use under all 
though a modification for blast furnace 
gas plants only was suggested by one 
incorporated in the re- 


conditions, 


member and 


port. Both these reports were the sub- 


ject of some discussion on the floor. 


Testing Gas Producers. 


The first of two papers prepared for 
the session was entitled “Testing Suc- 
Gas Producers With a Koerting 
Ejector” by C. M. Garland and .A;..- 


Kratz, both of Urbana, IIl. This pa- 
per, which in their absence was pre- 
sented by Prof. Goss, of the Univer- 


sity of Illinois, is abstracted as follows: 


The paper describes a method ot 
testing the suction gas producer which 
is independent of the engine. The 
engine is blanked off from the pro- 
ducer and a Schutte & Koerting steam 
ejector is inserted, which draws the 
from the producer and deliv- 


gases 
ers them to a scrubber in which the 
steam used by the ejector is con- 
densed. The gases then pass to a 
Westinghouse meter where the vol- 
ume is determined. A large part ot 
the paper is devoted to the forms 


used in the computation and presen- 
tation of the results on gas producer 
tests. The results of one test are in- 
cluded in the article, together with a 
eranhical log, illustrating the conditions 
during this test. 
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Bituminous Gas Producers. 


A paper on “Bituminous. Gas Pro- 
ducers,” prepared by J. R. Bibbins, with 
testing on the 
the 


special reference to 


double zone type, was outlined by 
author, and is abstracted as» follows: 

This paper attempts to throw some 
light on the results of the develop- 
ment of a comparatively new type of 


apparatus, the double zone bitumin- 
ous gas producer. 
Much time and money has been 


spent by the various manufacturers in 


the development of a tar-free gas 
producer and in some respects the 
obstacles. have seemed insuperable. 


Every advance is therefore of inter- 
est and importance and it has seem- 


ed worth while to report a long 
series of tests conducted by the 
builder to determine the net results 


under commercial conditions, whether 
good or bad. These .tests are char- 
acterized by their unusual duration 
and absence of outside conditions 
affecting the results. 

These results in general will speak 
for themselves and it is mecessary 
simply to emphasize the fact that 
continuous operation has been secured 
with tar-free of reasonable heat 
value and producer efficiency and an 
over-all plant economy of about 1 
pound of fair bituminous coal per 
brake horsepower (proportionate econ- 
omies for poorer grades). More im- 
portant still, the fact has been devel- 
oped that the efficiency and general 
effectiveness of operation of the pro- 
ducer on low grade fuel, lignites, 
etc., is practically as high as with 
the higher grades. This places with- 
in the reach of the producer the 
enormous fuel deposits of the west 
and south, which are practically in- 
valuable for steam work. 


gas 


latter 
spoke 
several 
Through- 
out the session the presentation of papers 
and followed and 
was generous. The poll 
of the ballots cast showed that J. R. 
3ibbins had been chairman’ for 
the ensuing year and that the retiring 
chairman, T. R. Low, had been elected’ 
a+ member of 


those to discuss the 
Prof. Fernald, who 
things of the 


large units now in operation. 


Among 
paper was 


among other 


reports was closely 


discussion 


chosen 


the executive committee 
for five years. 


Reception. ° 


The reception by the membership of 
New York and vicinity to the officers 
and members of the society, their ladies 
and guests, was held at the Hotel As- 
As 
social affair, and 


The _ ladies’ 


tor, Thursday evening. usual it 


was a brilliant was 


largely attended. enter- 
tainment program was unusually com- 
plete, and included shopping tours, 
visits to the leading hotels, as well as 
teas in the recep- 


several afternoon 


tion rooms of the Society. 
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In the Philippines Compared with 
American Competitors. 

The bureau of insular affairs of the 
War department has just made pub- 
lic some statistics on the trade be- 
tween the United States and the Phil- 
ippines, compared with the trade of 
the leading competitors of this coun- 
try in those insular markets. 

With 
between this country and her distant 
that 


respect to the general trade 


island dependencies, it appears 


during the past year the exports to 
the islands have decreased about $2,- 
000,000 worth, and amount now to 
$30,000,000 worth. Philippine sales to 
the United States fell off about $3,- 
000,000 worth, and amounted to $27,- 
000,000 worth the past year. 
Respecting sales of iron and steel 
the islands, it appears 
that the aggregate amounted to about 
2,000,000 worth divided about equal- 
ly between the United States on one 
side and Great Britain and Germany 
on the other, our sales to the islands 
equal to the sales of 
two other countries. The prin- 
item in of metals 
and metal products to the islands was 
sheet steel and plates, aggregating 
$159,000 worth; but Great Britain sent 
in $179,000 worth. In rods and tools, 
however, the United States easily 
ranks Great Britain. In_ structural 
material Germany far-distances Great 
Britain with $30,000 worth, but the 
United States sent $35,000 worth. The 
Philippines took about $200,000 worth 
of machinery from the United States, 
more than double the’ amount taken 
from the United Kingdom. 


products in 


being almost 
the 


cipal our exports 


ELECTRIC STEEL-MAKING. 


Indications Are 1910 Will Witness 
Many Installations in America. 





The year just ending has been’ one 
of substantial progress in regard to the 
use of electric furnace by American 
steel-makers, but the indications are that 
1910 will witness developments’ ‘of far 
greater’ importance in this connection. 
Within the past year, the United States 
Steel Corporation has arranged for its 
initial ,electric furnace installations, both 
of the Heroult type, and that at South 
Chicago has been operated in an ex- 
perimental ‘way for some months. The 
installation will be started 
in the A furnace of the 
Girod type is now being installed in con- 


Worcester 
near future. 
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nection with a steel plant in this country, 
the idetitity of which is not disclosed, 
and the American Iron & Steel Mfg. 
Co., according to latest advices, has not 
yet decided upon the type of furnace to 
be installed in connection with its billet 
mill at Lebanon, Pa. 


As to the outlook for further installa- 
tions, it is an unquestionable fact that 
interest in this subject was never be- 
fore so general among progressive iron 
and steel makers of this country. One 
report has it that the Corporation may 
widen the scope of its experimental 
work by putting in one furnace of each 
of the types now on the market. The 
American representative of the various 
furnaces developed in Europe report 
a marked increase in inquiries and state 
that with several interests negotiations 
have progressed sufficiently far to render 
it practically certain that installations 
will be made. Naturally, in view of the 
relative unfamiliarity of American steel- 
makers with this process, these nego- 
tiations are conducted slowly, and def- 
inite decisions are anticipated only after 
the subject has been gone into most 
carefully. 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


The iron ores of the valleys of the 
Ottawa and Gatineau rivers have been 
the subject of an investigation by Mr. 
Fritz Cirkel, M. E., for the Mines 
Branch of the department of mines, 
and his report has just been pub- 
lished. 

The publication of this report comes 
at a very “opportune time, owing to 
the development lately assumed by the 
smelting of iron ores by electricity; 
for the region in question possesses 
great water powers, a part of which 
could very aptly be applied to the es- 


‘tablishment of an iron and steel in- 


dustry. 

After describing in detail various 
iron ore deposits in the townships of 
Hull, Templeton, Wakefield, Bristol, 
Grenville and others, Mr. Cirkel con- 
cludes that many of these would yield 
ores which: could in all probability be 
treated profitably in the electric fur- 
nace. It is stated in the report that 
this method of reducing the iron ores 
can compete with the blast furnace for 
the production of pig iron, when elec- 
trical energy can be developed at low 
cost. 





It is expected: that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s furnace D, which is being 
replaced by a larger stack, will be in 
blast by Feb. 1. Work is going ahead 
on stacks F and G. 
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IRON TRADE CONDITIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HOW A GREAT CITY IS MEETING GRAVE PROBLEMS 


Report of a Study Made by a Member of the 
Staff of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW-—A Story of 
Wonderful Progress Since the Earthquake and 
Fire—Supremacy of the City Firmly Established 


the fact’ that 
trade in 


Owing to labor condi- 
the San Fran- 
cisco are very interesting and unusual, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW sent a mem- 
ber of its staff to that city with in- 
structions to make a thorough and im- 
partial His report con- 
sists of the following article. 

It. will be remembered that the city 
of San Francisco sprang into existence 
as a result of the California gold ex- 


tions in iron 


THE 


investigation. 


citement of 1849. Until the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railways connecting California 
with the eastern part of the Unitea 
States in 1869, San Francisco was 
much more cut off from the rest of 


the country than Russia is today. Even 
for several years after the railroad was 
owing to immense distance 
from centers of supply and 
distribution, the city was comparatively 
This: isolation produced a pe- 
of business man in which 
the American traits of 
progressiveness and independence were 
developed to an exceptional degree. 


built, the 


eastern 


isolated. 
culiar type 


characteristic 


By H. Core Estep. 


Men in which these characteristics 
predominated founded the iron indus- 
tries, the foundries, machine shops, 


ship building plants, machinery manu- 
facturing establishments, structural steel 
fabricating plants, and boiler shops ot 
San Francisco. To protect their in- 
terests and make their business proht- 
able, these men had torely solely upon 
No one else could help 
They were practically cut oft 
from the world. They had to face 
problems which are unknown in indus- 
tries established in more settled com- 
munities. Coke and pig iron were— 
and still are—imported from Europe in 
uncertain sailing ships. The price of 
pig iron ascended as high as $45 a ton 
and coke to $25. Labor, very early a 


themselves. 
them. 


troublesome and _ vexatious problem, 
was extremely high in price, relatively 
inefficient and meager in quantity. 
These conditions developed a_ qual- 


ity of self reliance in the iron indus- 
try of early San Francisco seldom 
found except in poneer communities. 

It is not to be wondered, therefore, 


that the men at the head of affairs 
achieved distinction. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that the first blast fur- 
nace built west of the Mississippi river 
Irondale, Wash., in 
enterprise and 


was erected at 
1870 by San 
that this furnace was successfully used 
years to bolster the 
supply of 


Francisco 
for a number of 


unsatisfactory and _ variable 


the early days; 
that the first com- 
mercial marine gasoline engines to be 
made in were produced in 
San Francisco, also. the 
scene of the development of the tan- 
impuise waterwheel 
mining 


pig iron available in 


nor is it illogical 
the world 
which was 
gential, high head, 


ard many original designs in 
and saw mill 
A few of the pioneers are still active 
in the affairs of San Francisco 
iron industry and many of their sons 


leadership. 


machinery. 
the 
have assumed positions of 
The most striking characteristics of the 
industry in the days of ’49—a remark- 
able self reliance and courage—still pre- 
vail in 1909. To the existence of these 
characteristics may be traced practically 
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all that is good and exceptional in the 
city’s iron industry and also much that 


is weak and undesirable. 


The Actual Situation. 


Since the great fire and earthquake 
in April, 1906, a variety of reports have 
been circulated regarding the condi- 
tions prevailing in Francisco. It 
is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent a fair statement of the actual sit- 
uation as it exists today, to set forth 
some details of the splendid work ot 
reconstruction that has been 
plished since the earthquake, to discuss 
the very remarkable agreements made 
between union labor and the employers, 
to sketch the development of the Cal- 
ifornia Metal Trades Association ana 
its policies and to summarize 
the general effect which these various 
factors will have on future conditions. 

A population of approximately half 
a million people resides within the dis- 
trict which lack of a better 
be called greater San Francisco. 
Seven million tons of freight pass an- 
nually through the Golden Gate. The 
bank clearings for 1908 amounted to 
$1,757,151,850; the estate sales 
reached $31,083,571; the building per- 
mits aggregated $35,000,000 and savings 
bank deposits attained the sum of $146,- 
131,886. These few figures go -to 
show that San Francisco’s claim to the 
among the 
not un- 


San 


accom- 


discuss 


for name 


may 


real 


position of pre-eminence 
cities of the Pacific coast 1s 


founded, 
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In April, 1906, practically the entire 
city was destroyed by fire and earth- 
quake. In the three years and a half 
that have passed since that date, $167,- 
000,000 has been spent on reconstruction 
work. Over 90 per cent of this sum 
was furnished by the banks and _ local 


capitalists of the city. 


Paralysis of Activity. 


The immediate effect of the earth- 
quake on the iron industry was almost 
total paralysis of activity in every di- 
rection, among the foundries, machine 
shops and jobbers alike. There were 
a very few shops that were not either 


wholly or partially destroyed by the 
fire. Not daunted, however, and 
strengthened by the wonderful spirit 


of self dependence already pointed out, 
the work of rebuilding shattered plants 
and impaired business began. ‘The re- 
construction has been vigorously pushed 
until today the physical equipment of 
the iron working establishments of 
San Francisco is equal and in some re- 
spects superior to what it was before 
the earthquake. To make this state- 
ment true a tremendous amount of 
work has been accomplished. Complete 
new plants have been built, many of 
them in Oakland, across the bay from 
their old locations; new warehouses 
have been erected and new stock of 
iron and steel bars, plates, shapes, struc- 
tural material, nails, sheets, tubes, pipe, 
wire, etc. have been provided. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the leaders 
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in the Bay City iron trade for the 
Herculean task which has been per- 
formed in the past three years. It is 
an achievement worthy of the greatest 
amount of unqualified praise. Its sue- 
cessful completion tried even the wun- 
usual resourcefulness of the business 
men of San Francisco, In our study 
of .iron trade conditions we should 
constantly bear in mind the abnormal 
conditions with which. San Francisco 
has been forced to contend and be 
correspondingly charitable. It is easy 
to criticize, for there are many condi- 
the trade that are far from 
being ideal. We shall not hesitate to 
point out the weak spots as we see 
them, but always with the thought in 
mind that this weakness is not the re- 
sult of inherent qualities but is rather 
the product of conditions enforced by 
a calamity unparalleled in modern times 
and that the tremendous progress made 
since the earthquake in merely restor- 
ing physical conditions is quite as much 
as the most exacting could expect in the 
time which has elapsed. Physically, 
the iron industries of San Francisco 
are completely rehabilitated. 

There are 48 foundries in the city 
proper and 14 more in the adjacent 
suburban towns, making 62 all told in 
the territory embraced by San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Alameda and - Berkley. 
The San Francisco foundries have a 
daily capacity of 250 tons of castings, 
average capacity of 5.21 tons 
per shop. These foundries 


tions in 


or an 


per day 
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at present are operating at 64 per cent 
capacity, turning out 160 tons of cast- 
ings per day. This activity is a con- 
siderable improvement over that pre- 
vailing 12 months ago and there is 
no reason to believe that business will 
not continue to increase during the en- 
suing year. Business conditions at 
among the iron working es- 
satisfactory as 


present 
tablishments are very 
regards quantity. of work available and 
prospects for increased activity in the 
future. Machinery prices are rising 
and prices for castings are somewhat 
more buoyant although they have not 
kept pace with the increased prices ot 
raw materials. The price of castings 
for the last five years has shown only 
the slight variation of one-quarter to 
one-half a cent per pound, while the 
prices of the materials contributing to 
the cost of making castings have va- 
ried from 10 to 40 per cent. This an- 
omalous situation regarding the price 
of castings is not peculiar to San 
Francisco alone but is general to a 
greater or lesser extent, throughout the 
Pacific coast. An effort is Being made 
in San Francisco to make the price 
of castings conform more closely to 
governing conditions; the recently or- 
ganized San Francisco Castings Co. 
is a step in this direction. 

A number of the plants in the city, 
while large and amply equipped, possess 
an air of faded and run-down mag- 
nificence which points clearly to great- 
er glories in days gone by. These 
plants bear most clearly the marks o1 
the struggle for which in 
instances has been abnormally 
severe. Many other plants, a’ numbei 
of which have been completely rebuilt 
since the fire, are modern, fully equip- 
ped, clean, light and very evidently 
prosperous. 

The structural steel branch of the 
business, as might be expected, 1s 
flourishing. A number of capable 
structural plants have been erected, some 
of which, notably that of Dyer Bros., 
are the peer in equipment to any of 
the best fabricating shops in. the -east. 
It is estimated that 98,000 tons of 
structural steel have been erected in 
San Francisco during the past year, 
fully 80 per cent of which was fabri- 
cated in local shops. Over 24,000 tons 
of the steel used was imported from 


Europe. 


existence, 


some 


Labor Problems. 


Viewed from the standpoint of those 
conditions necessary for successful com- 
petition, the situation “still remains un- 
satisfactory in several directions, par- 


ticularly as regards wages, hours of 


labor, limitation of output and kindred 
problems, 
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Reducing Hours of Labor. 


In June, 1907, the following written 
agreement was made between the Iron 
Trades Council of San Francisco and 
the California Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, being signed on behalf of the 
council’ by Joseph F. Valentine and 
on the part of the association by 
James W. Kerr: 

AGREEMENT made this first day of 
June, 1907, between the CALIFORNIA 
METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION on 
the one part, and the IRON TRADES 
COUNCIL of San Francisco, on the 
other part. 

That considering the condition of 
San Francisco at the present time and 
the injury that would result to the 
city’s interests from a continuation of 
the dispute in the iron trades, we mu- 
tually agree 

First, That all shops shall be opened 
and men return to work during the 
week of June 8 1907, on .the hours 
and pay prevailing April 30, 1907, the 
minimum wage rate per day of this 
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MetaL Trapves Association, 1907. 
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date to prevail during the life of this 
agreement. 

Second, That. nine hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work until Dec. 1, 1908; 
from Dec. 1, 1908, until June 1, 1909, 834 
hours shall constitute a day’s work; 
from -June 1, 1909, until Dec. 1, 1909; 
8% hours. shall constitute a day's 
work; from Dec. 1, 1909, until June 
1, 1910, 8% hours shall. constitute a 
day’s work; after June 1, 1910, 8 
hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

Third, That there shall be no dis- 
crimination made by either side: against 
any employe on account of connection 
with the present dispute. 

Fourth, That a conference to dis- 
cuss any other matters not provided for 
in this agreement may be called. by 
either employers: or employes im. any 
craft, to provide for some method of 
adjusting questions at issue. Pefiding 
a decision, there shall be no lock-out 
on the part of employers or strike on 
the part of employes. 


account of its 
employers of the 


This document, on 
recognition by the 
principles of the eight hour day and 
of mutual arbitration, has been raised 
from a position of merely local to that 
of national 
appreciation of the circumstances which 


importance. For a_ full 


led up to the agreement we must re- 
view the history of labor disputes in 
San Francisco from their inception in 
1890 down to the present Gay. 


The Strike of 1890. 


The first strike began March 3, 1890, 
and concluded Nov. 1, 1891. The strike, 
while primarily instituted by the iron 
molders’ union, involved also the core- 
makers, apprentices, and other crafts. 
Limitation of output was the chief 
bone of contention. The proprietors 
of a certain foundry in Potrero con- 
ceived the idea that if the daily out- 
put of each molder could be limited 
by the union, the various shops would 
be on a more equal competitive basis as 
regards labor costs. The idea met 
with favor among the men and the 
limitation of output was quietly  in- 
troduced by the union throughout the 
city. The Engineers and Foundrymen’s 
Association, an organization of em- 
ployers, gave notice that on March 10, 
the union regulations regarding time 
of -work and pay would be ignored. 

The strike resulted. The following 
brief account of the events of the 


struggle indicates the bitterness with 
which labor disturbances in San Fran- 
cisco are usually characterized: 

Over a thousand workmen went on 
strike in the following shops: 

The Union Iron Works, The Pacific 
Rolling Mill’s Steel Works, Byron 
Jackson’s Foundry, W. T. Garratt & 
Co.’s Foundry, The City Iron Works; 
Vulcan Iron Works, National Iron 
Works, Fulton Foundry, Risdon Iron 
Works, Architectural Iron Works, In- 
dustrial Iron Works, Golden State and 
Miner’s Iron Works, Stelger & Kerr’s 
Occidental Foundry. In rapid succes- 
sion the apprentices struck and nu- 
merous unions voted the foundrymen 
assistance in preventing their members, 
carpenters, etc, from working in any 
striking shop. During the preliminary 
days of the struggle, the union men 


‘devoted all their energies to attempts 


at _ persuading non-union men _ from 
working in any of the above named 
foundries, but everything was orderly. 
The strike was endorsed on March 3 
by the ironmolder’s national convention. 

The employers discussed settlement 
among themselves at great length and 
the conclusion finally reached was that 
if western firms were to. successfully 


compete with the eastern ones, wages 
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would have to be reduced to the scale 
existing in the east ($2.50) that 
the limitation of output wouid have 
to cease. The began the 
importation of workmen 
summer 


and 


employers 
non-union 
from the 
and from then the violence began. On 


the east in early 
Aug. 2, Henry Seibert, a union man, 
was killed by Walter Rideout, a non- 
union man, in an altercation on a car. 
The coroner’s jury decided it was done 
On Aug. 4, another 


shooting affair occurred in a small riot 


in self defense. 


at one of the foundries (National 
Foundry) and_ conflicting statements 
were made from all sides as to the 
cause of the shooting. During the 


summer, a_ striking molder, Edward 
Cogan, was also killed. The importa- 
tion of non-union mien kept up all 


summer, and with it the rioting. Some 
for a_ time 


Foundry, which is 


trouble was also caused 


because the Vulcan 


still running as a union shop, was ac- 


cused of doing “struck” work for the 
non-union foundries in which the 
men had struck. The employers had 
the sympathy of the public largely be- 
cause coast contracts for iron work 
were sent east regularity on account 
of the strike. Imported men were us- 


ually captured and sent back east be- 
io . 
fore they reached the factories or de- 


serted soon after arrival. The Potrero 
works of the Union Iron Works kept 
fulfilling several large contracts how- 
ever with eastern labor. This sort of 


wrangling kept up for over 19 months, 
finally, by the iron- 
molders’ union, was 
on Nov. 1, 1891, 

The employers would offer no terms 
the 
was 


action of 
the strike 


when 
ended 


the action of 
declaring the strike off 
Joseph Valentine, who dur- 


to the strikers and 
union in 


gratuitous. 


ing the strike had been elected vice 
president of the Iron Molders’ Nation- 
al Union, returned from the East at 
this time and was the influential man 
for whom the union had been waiting 
before ending the strike. The core- 
makers likewise declared their sym- 


pathetic strike off. During the 20 months, 
several of the employers deserted from 
the Engineers’ and Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and finally only eight firms out 
of 14 were left in the and 
only 80 men were among 
The 
conditionally to 
strike the union 
of which $50,000 was donated by 
foundries 


association 
the 
yield 


strikers. 
un- 
employers. The 
$200,000, 
the 
the lost 
of business to the 
years to recover. 
and killed and 
injured. 

and Foundrymen’s 


union was forced to 
the 
cost about 
national union; 
amounts 
took 


shot 


immense 
east which it 
Two men were 


several others were 


The Engineers’ 
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had been organized 


fighting the strike 


Association, which 
for the purpose of 
of 1890, was the first 
employers in the metal -trades of San 
record exists. 


under 


association of 
Francisco of which 
The organization 

pressure for the particular purpose of 
breaking the strike. It had none ot 
the qualifications necessary for a per- 
manent existence and soon after peace 
formally dis- 


any 


was formed 


had been declared was 


solved. 


Short-Lived Organizations. 


The following .from an article by G. 
L. Bell indicates the character of the 
employers’ association and the forma- 
tion of the California Metal Trades As- 
in 1906: 

“From time to time during the years 
1891-1901 organizations of a character 
formed, but likewise very 
Their purpose, sim- 


sociation 


were were 


short-lived. usual 





Fow Ler, 


ES 
PRESIDENT OF CALIFORNIA 


1908. 


SECOND THI 


METAL TRAvDES ASSOCIATION, 


ilar to the Engineers’ and Foundrymen’s 
Association in organizing, was to com- 
bat labor to better advantage in 
particular disputes. After the disputes 
were settled, the associations went out 
For May, 
occurred in metal 


some 


of existence, example, in 
1901, a strike the 
trades and just about the time of the 
declaration of the strike the employers 


formed an association, the Iron and 
Brass Foundries’ Association, which 
seemingly was for no other purpose 


than to fight the workmen in the strike. 
The organization was even poorer among 
employers than it had been in 
and as a consequence the em- 
forced to yield to the 
nine-hour 
that they 


the 
1890, 
ployers were 
demand of the 
day. The employers 


men for a 
claim 
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were in the right, but lost merely 


through disintegration.” 

It is significant to note that in this 
strike the employes of Steiger & Kerr’s 
foundry remained at work. These 
men had an agreement with the firm 
to the effect that no general strike 
which had been declared would affect 
Steiger & Kerr’s foundry unless a ma- 
jority of the molders in this particular 
shop favored a strike. The majority 
voted to remain at work and the busi- 
ness of the firm proceeded without in- 
terruption. The success of this con- 
cern in its relations with its em- 
ployes is due largely to the personality 
of James W. Kerr, one of the pro- 
prietors. Mr. Kerr has a keen appre- 
ciation -of his men’s point of view 
and a great sympathy for their prob- 
lems. He has won the confidence of 
the men by upright and square al- 
though at times stern dealings and it 
is largely to his credit that the em- 
ployers were saved from utter defeat 
in the 1907 strike for the eight hour day. 


California Metal Trades Association. 


In 1906 the California Metal Trades 
Association was organized. In May, 
1907, the. agitation for an eight hour 
day culminated in a strike by the iron 
molders and affiliated unions. The 
strike, which was “quiet and dignified”, 
lasted only six weeks and was termin- 
the agreement, quoted above, 
between the California Metal Trades 
Association and the Iron Trades Coun- 
cil. Recognition of the union and the 
immediate adoption of the eight hour 


ated by 


day were demanded by the labor in- 
terests. By the terms of the agreement 
the union was _ recognized, but the 


complete attainment of the eight hour 
day was deferred for three years. The 
nine hour day prevailed for the first 
18 months following the strike or un- 
til December, 1908, and then by four 
successive steps cutting off 15 mintues 
every six months, the eight hour day 
will be reached June 1, 1910. There 
is no change in the minimum wage, 
which is $4 per day for molders and 
$3.50 for machinists, 

The employers: of San Francisco and 
the California Metal Traces Associa- 
tion have been bitterly assailed for 
making this agreement. While undoubt- 
edly the existence of circumstances 
making an agreement necessary indi- 
cates that a weakness existed on the 
part of the employers, in judging the 
act we must bear in mind the labor 
conditions which prevail in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The great fire and earthquake were 
a blessing to the labor interests. Com- 
pared with the capitalists, their losses 








: 
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were trifling; their organization was 
as strong as it had been before the 
fire and their labor was in greater de- 
mand than ever. The employers were 
weakened and disorganized by the ter- 
rific blow they had sustained. Due 
advantage was taken of these condi- 
tions and San Francisco became _ the 
most strongly organized city in the 
United States. Organized labor ob- 
tained and still holds the upper hand. 
San Francisco is one of the few cities 
in the country—the only one of the 
first rank—in which the Union Labor 
party controls the municipal govern- 
ment. In spite of the malfeasance, 
graft and wholesale corruption of the 
Ruef-Schmitz regime, tne city elec- 
tion of Nov. 2, 1909, showed clear ma- 
jorities for most of the union labor 
candidates from the head of the tic- 
ket down. In face of these conditions, 
the employers in 1907 were put loose- 
ly organized and upon the demand for 
an eight hour day, half of the firms 
represented in the California Metal 
Trades Association immediately acceded 
to the demands of the union. With 
the employer’s association impoverished 
by fire and earthquake, with half its 
members intimidated in the first round, 
with the labor forces so thoroughly 
organized that they were able to con- 
trol the city government, resistance 
was useless, A compromise became a 
matter of necessity. Viewed in _ this 
light, the agreement formulated by 
Mr. Kerr appears to be a master stroke 


of diplomacy. 


Some Good Results. 

A number of gocd results have ap- 
peared from the agreement, which has 
been consistently lived up to by both 
parties. Chief among the benefits of 
the agreement is the opportunity it 
has given the employers to perfect their 
organization. 

This work has been vigorously pros- 
ecuted and the California Metal Trades 
Association has grown and_ prospered 
until today it has attained a sphere of 
influence entitling it to a place among 
the prominent metal trades associations 
of the United States. According to 
a recent issue of the News-Letter of 
the association, it has 92 members at 
present. 

There is no doubt that the eight hour 
day is working a great hardship on 
the iron industries of San Francisco 
and that it places the city at a disad- 


ventage in competition with other points 
on the Pacific coast and with the east. 
As pointed out by Norris K. Davis 
in the October issue of the Monthiy 
News-Letter, published by the California 
Metal Trades Association, the hourly 
rate of machinist’s wages has increased 
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12.3 per cent over those prevailing be- 
fore the strike but after the fire while 
the output has been reduced 11.1 per 
cent. In concluding -his article, Mr. 
Davis says: “The aggregate increase in 
cost of production including wages due 
to the reduction of working hours and 
increasing hourly rate of pay may for 
quick calculation be assumed equal to 
the sum of the two percentages above, 
which is 23.4 per cent, and therefore, 
if 80 cents per hour be assumed as a 
fair average remuneration under con- 
ditions existing before the strike, then 
under conditions toward which we are 
working we should get 80 x 1.234 or 
9814 cents per hour in order to pre- 
serve the seme ratio of profit, and 
under corditions as they exist today 
89% cents per hour. The sum and 
substance is that, if accurate shop 
cost is kept, it will show that at the 
present time some of. us are actually 
paying for the privilege of doing work 
and that unless we get together and 
do something to alleviate this condi- 
tion we shall all be paying for the 
privilege after June 1, 1910.” 

Coupled with this there is evidence 
that the old evii limitation of output 
has not been entirely eradicated. In- 
stances of limitation crop out with suf- 
ficient frequency to indicate that this 
may be the next point on which the 
union will demand a definite agreement 
and further concessions by the em- 
ployers. 

Conditions in San Francisco are not 
as bad as they have been painted. The 
agreement mzde between the employers 
and the Iron Trades Council is not 
evidence of such lack of wisdom and 
nerve, as has been frequently alleged. 
All things considered, the employers in 
the iron trades of San Francisco have 
met their labor problems with eminent 
sense and have conducted their nego- 
tiations with a commendable respect 
for their own shortcomings. 

The shorter work day and the lim- 
itation of output are unpleasant facts. 
A remedy must be sought our, ana 
to one acquainted with the unusual re- 
sourcefulness of the San _ Francisco 
business men it is not doubted that a 
remedy will soon be forthcoming. 


Will the Eight-Hour Day Extend? 


In some quarters, the hope is held 
out that the eight hour day will spread 
north and south, embracing the whole 
Pacific coast and later rcach out to 
the east, thus equalizirg San Francisco’s 
competitive position. Too much con- 
fidence had better not be placed in this 
expectation. As usual, 1t will probably 
be found that for the solution of their 
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present problems the employers of 
San Francisco will nave to look to 
themselves. It is through their or- 
ganization—the California Metal Trades 
Association—that complete salvation 
will be found. Organization must be 
met with organization. At the present 
time, any attempts made to crush the 
unions in San Francisco must result 
in failure. Instead the employers must 
seek to strengthen their own organiza- 
tion until it has sufficient force to 
compel favorable terms and conciliation 
from the labor interests. Also, througn 
the medium of the association, the 
general competitive conditions of the 
trade must be improved and measures 
taken to increase the snop_ efficiency 
to offset the decreased hours. Along 
these lines the unfavorable conditions 
prevailing in the San Francisco iron 
trade can be eliminated. It must not 
be understood that San Francisco, by 
the existence of these unfavorable con- 
ditions, is in any danger of losing her 
position of leadership in the iron in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast. That po- 
sition is too firmly established by 
natural advantages to be successfully 
or permanently assailed. The elimin- 
ation of the unfavorable conditions 
surrounding the trade will, however, 
be the means of regaining lost busi- 
ness, will strengthen the situation gen- 
erally and will eliminate the possibility 
of even temporary embarrassment. 
The Metal Trades Association is 
working along the lines suggested above. 
Steps are being taken, not to agree 
to sell products at fixed prices, but 
“through intelligent co-operation and 
conciliation amongst competitors tu in- 
fluerce such uniformity in rates as will 
insure a fair profit for all.” Progress 
is being made both in the commercial 
departmert and in the direction of 
greater shop efficiency. It is the aim 
of the association to give a square 
deal to all, both to the men who do 
the work and to the employers who 
pay the bills. In the sirict pursuance 
of this policy, the iron industries of 
San Francisco will prosper and the 
measure of this prosperity will be 
fourd in the strength or weakness of 


the Metal Trades Association. 


A recent sale of 100 snares of stock 
at Youngstown, O., of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. was made 
at $221 a share. Other sales have 
been made recently at $220, and some 
small lots have been sold at $225. 
The latest high sale was within $20 
of the price paid one year ago in 
anticipation of a 50 per cent stock 


dividend. 
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AMONG MACHINERY MAKERS. 


CLEVELAND 


Further Behind on Orders Than Ever 
—Building Projects Started. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave REvIEW, 
Browning Building, Dec. 14. 


Business here and in the surround- 
ing territory in all lines of manu- 
facturing is satisfactory. The ma- 
jority of shops are working over- 
time and many have put on all night 
shifts. Labor conditions are un- 
usually satisfactory in general, there 
being only one case of importance, 
that of the Loew Mfg. Co., where 
there is any notable disturbance of 
this sort, and in this case the com- 
pany is not being particularly ham- 
pered in its work. In general, shop 
wages have been increased from 10 
to 15 per cent during the past six 
months. 

Manufacturers of machine tools 
have all the work that they can han- 
dle, and in general the only state- 
ment that might be made comparing 
the situation as it is at present, with 
that of a week or two weeks ago is 
“further behind on orders than ever.” 

The Bowler Foundry Co. advises 
that its business during the past few 
weeks has. been about normal, and it 
does not look for rush during the 
present month, as most of the larger 
concerns are holding off buying on 
account of taking inventory Jan. 1. 

The Burke Machinery Co. advises 
regarding a recent increase in cap- 
ital stock that this is for the purpose 
of erecting a new plant at Columbus, 
O., into which the company will move 
within a few days. While this con- 
cern anticipates putt’ng in very little 
new machinery, its output will be 
doubled, and some tools added to its 
present line. 

To provide for the addition of new 
machinery and general extension of 
its business, the Fanner Mfg. Co. has 
increased its capital stock from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000. This concern 
makes stove trimmings and novelties, 
and its plant is running to its fullest 
capacity, the company having recent- 
ly instituted a night shift. With the 
new machinery to be added, 200 ad- 
ditional men will be employed, bring- 
ing the total to 800. Officers of the 
company state that its business is 
growing rapidly, and that the com- 
pany has difficulty in finding suff- 
cient help to keep up with its or- 
ders. 

The Standard Brass Foundry Co. 


will erect a new building within a 
short time, and it will be a _ one- 
story brick structure, 60 x 113 feet 
in size, 

Contracts for over 1,200 additional 
horsepower to its plant for power 
purposes are being placed by the 
Coshocton Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Coshocton, O. This concern will 
also begin work on a_ hydroelectric 
plant of over 1,000 initial horsepow- 
er in the spring, water power being 
obtained from the state dam in the 
Walhonging river. 

Work will be begun at once on 
the erection of a new car house by 
the People’s Railway Co., Dayton, O. 
The dimensions of the new building 
will be 250 x 180 feet, and its cost is 
estimated at $125,000. 

The Warner Mfg. Co., Toledo, has 
been organized to manufacture auto- 


mobile gears and transmission.  T. 
W. Warner is president, E. S. Jan- 
ney, secretary and_ treasurer, and 


Charles S. McCarthy, superintendent. 
The new concern is located in the 
old Pope-Toledo plant. 

The Foos Gas Engine Co., Spring- 
field, O., is working its plant to full 
capacity, with two shifts of men, and 
is still falling behind on _ orders. 
Among recent orders received by this 
concetn was one for six 150-horse- 
power, two-cylinder vertical Foos en- 
gines,from the Hazel-Atlas. Glass Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

The business of the Kelly Tool Co. 
has been taken over by the Kelly 
Reamer Co., 5406 Bridge avenue, 
Cleveland. It will manufacture the 
Kelly reamer and other tools and 
devices. The concern is incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock, with the 
William E. 
Kelly, president and general manager; 


following organization: 


Albert H. Weed, vice president; and 
William R, Miller, secretary and 
treasurer. A new factory has been 
built by this concern on Michigan 
avenue. 


NEW YORK. 


Important Meeting of Lathe Manu- 
facturers With View to 
Standardization. 


Office of Tur Iron Trapt Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Dec. 14. 


This city during the past week has 
witnessed a gathering of machine tool 
manufactyrers second only to that oc- 
casioned by the annual meeting of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 


sociation each October. Of these a 
good many were attracted by the 
sessions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the meeting of 
which was attended by perhaps more 
than the usual number of machinery 
and equipment builders. Manufactur- 
ers of lathes, however, came to the 
city with a more definite purpose, and 
in a meeting at the Hotel Astor took 
up the much-discussed problem of 
standardizing their product. Practical- 
ly every lathe builder of importance 
in the trade was represented and, 
while the meeting was naturally of 
an executive character, it is learned 
that the purpose of the gathering was 
accomplished to a very satisfactory 
degree and that the types of lathes 
put out by various makers hereafter 
will adhere much more closely to 
standard measurements. Incidentally 
resulting from this action, a readjust- 
ment in price will be made, effective 
Jan. 1. This does not necessarily 
mean a general advance, although ap- 
parently justified by the brisk demand 
for this class of machine tools gen- 
erally reported, but was rendered in- 
evitable by the changes resulting in 
the designs of certain makers, as for 
instance where a lathe sold as a 16- 
inch was practically an 18-inch, this 
being typical of one of the conditions 
which the conference sought to cor- 
rect. 

Conversation with both manufactur- 
ing and selling interests develops the 
information that the machine _ tool 
trade continues its improvement. In 
those lines affected by the automobile 
industry particularly, deliveries con- 
tinue to grow more remote and for 
certain desirable makes of tools re- 
course is being had to dealers’ stocks 
for early shipments. Although there 
is still an absence of railroad or 
other large lists of tools before the 
trade, the demand from miscellaneous 
sources is so good that December so 
far has proved one of the best of 
the fall months. Considerable crane 
inquiry is noted in the éast. 

The trade is anticipating an early 
decision on a rather important list of 
tools on which bids were recently 
taken by the International Steam 
Pump Co., evidencing the heavy ex- 
penditures by this interest in connec- 
tion with improving the equipment 
and- providing material extensions at 
several of its plants. 


Much interest is being taken in the 
recommendation contained in - the 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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President’s message that a repair ship 


be provided for the navy, although 
it is understood that many months 
must elapse before the equipment 
trade would be called upon in this 


connection. Such a vessel would prob- 
ably involve a total expenditure of 
$3,000,000 and the machine tool re- 
quirements would be large and of an 
unusually high class. 
Another governmental project of 
particular interest is the gyratory rock 
crusher on which bids have just been 
opened by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. This is to have a hopper 20 
feet in diameter and is really a sledg- 
ing machine intended to displace the 
use of dynamite as a first stage break- 
er to reduce the rock to a size within 
the capacity of the ordinary crushing 
machinery. It will be the largest ma- 
chine of its kind ever constructed and 
three interests in this 


only two or 


country are in shape to undertake 


its building. 


Among the improvements contem- 
plated by the Virginia Railway & 


Power Co., Richmond, Va., which ex- 
pects to spend over $500,000 in better- 
ing its plant and equipment, are two 
repair shops, one of considerable size. 

The Co., Phil- 
adelphia, submitted lowest bid, 
$3,269,280, for the construction of the 


Millard Construction 
the 


Hill View reservoir and portions of 
the Yonkers and Van Cortlandt sy- 
phons in the Catskill aqueduct sys- 
tem. 

CINCINNATI. 


Demand for Heavy Machine Tools 
Shows Tendency Toward 
Improvement. 


TraDE Review, 
Dec. 14. 


Office of Tue Iron 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Inquiry and demand for machinery 


and machine tools continues to be 


maintained in sufficient volume _ to 


manufacturers to continue 
operations to full capacity. The 
week has not been particularly nota- 
ble in the development of features 
connected with the business, but the 
outlook for next year is generally re- 
garded with satisfaction by the man- 
ufacturers of machine tools in this 
center. There is a continued tendency 
toward the broadening in demand and 
the recent indications of an improve- 
ment in the east have been a source 
of satisfaction and added encourage- 


encourage 
past 


ment. 

The foundry trade continues 
and some large contracts have been 
placed with local foundries during the 
week for castings to be used outside 


good 
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of the machine tool and machinery in- 
terests. 


The labor situation shows no im- 
provement and there is a _ constant 
demand for suitable machinists for 


the shops, and all applicants for posi- 
tions applying to the employment 
bureau at the local Metal Trades As- 
sociation are given a choice of sev- 
eral shops where their services are in 
demand. 

The matter of deliveries is still per- 
plexing to the manufacturer as a num- 
well sold 


ber of the shops are so 


ahead that they are not in a position 


to make early deliveries even on 
standard sizes and specifications. 

There is a tendency toward im- 
provement in the demand for the 


heavier types of machines and while 
these lines are 
there 


manufacturers in 
as a rule behind on orders 


the 
not 
is enough business coming in to keep 
the shops running comfortably. 

The new iron foundry of the 
kenheimer Co. is expected to be ready 
for work in the early months of the 


Lun- 


new year. 
The John B. Morris Foundry Co. 
has secured during the week some 


large foundry contracts and has also 
booked some orders for machine tools, 


so that the plant is busy in all de- 
partments. 

The Willard Machine Tool Co., 
which recently moved into its new 
plant in Covington, expects to ship 


the first lot of its new lathes about 
the first of the year. 

The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery 
Co. reports business as excellent and 
its recently increased facilities are 
kept busily engaged on orders. The 


call for light sensitive drills is es- 
pecially good. 


BUFFALO. 
Engine Builders Find Situation 
Abnormal. 


THe Iron TravDE REvIEw, 


Office of 
5 Square, Dec. 14. 


932 Ellicott 
No perceptible change has occurred 


in the general machinery situation, 
but new business is coming out fully 
as liberally as it was several weeks 
The numerous electric 
projects in New York 


interest to the machinery manufactur- 


ago. railroad 


state are of 
ers making this grade of equipment. 
The call for steel rails from this field 
is also notable. Special 
shops are crowded fully as much as 
sign of a 


machinery 
have been with no 
Engine builders find good in- 
3uilders of small motors for 
trucks are rushed. 
abnormal. Marine 


they 

let-up. 
quiry. 
automobiles 
This situation is 


and 
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engine makers find the tone of in- 
quiries better. They look for a busy 
period. Most of the makers report 
booking good business. 

E. H. Symington, formerly man- 
ager of western sales of the T. H. 


Symington & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
with Chicago, and 
who from duty for 
the past three years, owing to an in- 


headquarters at 


has been absent 


jury, has fully recovered and has been 


stationed at Rochester as works sales 


manager. T. H. Symington & Co. 
are constructing an extensive malle- 
able plant at Rochester. 

It is probable that the Bingham- 


the 
exten- 


ton Railway Co. will soon be in 
market for equipmment for an 
sion from Pa., to Towanda, 
Be 

Ralph D. Gillett, 
Buffalo, Rochester & 


forth 


Sayre, 


the 
Eastern railroad, 


president of 


interesting  state- 


State Public Service 


several 
the 
Commission concerning the company’s 


set 


ments before 


plans, among them being the state- 
ment that the company is ready to 
spend $85,000,000 for the construction 
and equipment of a steam railroad 
from Buffalo to Albany or crossing 
New York state from east to west, 
and further that work could be start- 
ed immediately. There are now five 


steam railroads crossing the state and 


one electric line almost complete. 
“he Buffalo Co operative Stove 
Works, will build a two-story factory 


at Ambherst and Tonawanda streets 


to cost $9,000. It will be a modern 
plant in every detail. 

An important contract has been let 
by the Albany Southern railroad call- 
ing for the double-tracking of the line 


i Kinderhook Lake, 
improve- 


from Rensselaer to 
Noe: 5 
ments to the 
G. White & Co., of New 
the 


besides numerous 
company’s property. J. 
York, were 
awarded contract. 

Ice Making Plants.—Two contracts 


complete ice making and refriger- 


tor 


ating plants have recently been award- 


ed the Harris Ice & Machine Works, 
Portland, Ore Both plants are lo- 
cated in Boise, Idaho. One, which 


is being erected by a company re 


cently organized, will have a daily 
capacity of 20 tons and will cost, when 
completed, about $60,000. The other 
plant is for the Shubert Hotel Co., 
one of the 


Idaho. 


constructing largest 


the 


now 
hotels in state of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. has declared 


a dividend of 2 per cent in addition 


to its regular quarterly dividend of 
214 per cent. The dividend is payable 
Dec. 31. The total dividend for the 


year is now 12 per cent. 
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ERECTING PROBLEM 


On Temple Dome—Auto Builders 
Plan for Next Year. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 13. 


The roof being Murat 
Temple in this city is causing much 


erected on 


contractors 
and structural erectors. It is to be 
of the steel truss type and self-sup- 
porting. In the roof structure is be- 
ing used ten steel beams of a joint 
length of 112 feet. Each of these 
joint beams is in five sections. Much 
encountered in 


attention on the part of 


difficulty has been 
erecting them, owing to the unusual 
weight, but the work is now nearing 
successful completion. All of the 
steel work is being supplied by the 
Brown-Ketcham Iron Works of this 
city. Albert Von Spreckleson is the 
general contractor and is erecting the 
steel work. 

It is reported that the Fort Wayne 
Rolling Mill Co. is now operating its 
plant to the fullest capacity. For 
several months the company has had 
an excellent business and has enough 
orders ahead to keep the plant busy 
for some time. 

Andrew T. Foster, 
and Thomas Sheehan have 
the Foster Switch Co., at 
and the company has been 


Forrest G. Hurst 
organized 
Fillmore, 
incorpor- 
ated with an authorized capitalization 
of $9,000. 
will be manufactured. 


Switches and switch blocks 
There is much agitation in Ander- 


son over the question of erecting a 
* municipal heating plant, and it is prob- 
able that steps along this line will be 
taken next year. It is proposed 
that the plant shall 


only to all municipal buildings, but to 


supply heat not 


business blocks and private residences. 
Local manufacturers of automobiles 
20,100 


coming sea- 


they will manufacture 
during the 
son, as follows: American Motor Car 
Co., 300; Cole Motor Car Co., 1,000; 
Empire Motor Car Co., 1,000; Over- 
land Automobile Co., 8,000; Marion 
Motor Car Co., 1,000; Premier Motor 
Mfg. Co., 800; National Motor Vehicle 
Co., 600; Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
500; Star Motor Car Co., 1,000, and 
The Waverly Co., 900. 


state 
automobiles 


FOOL PROOF STEEL CARS. 

The Pittsburg Railways Co. is hav- 
ing built by the J. G. Brill Co., of 
Philadelphia, 80 steel traction cars 
for city service and 20 interurban cars. 
The steel traction car is 46 feet 8 
inches long, seats 57 peoplé, weighs 
44,000 pounds, has steel wheels, Brill 
trucks, Westinghouse motors, two of 
100 horsepower being on each car, 
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and Westinghouse airbrakes. The car 
bodies are of steel to the window sills. 
The interior is finished in cherry, 
cross seats of rattan are placed on 
the right side and longitudinal seats 
on the left side, and the windows are 
large and wide to give the greatest 
amount of light. The cars are equipped 
with 25 incandescent lamps. The pay- 
at-entrance style of fare collection will 
be used and the main exit will be 
from the front end of the car. The 
car has no front platform. There are 
no doors between the rear platform 
and the car body, but there are a pair 
of entrance and a pair of exit doors 
over the rear step with grab handles 
attached to each door. These doors, 
when closed, entirely cover the rear 
step and the grab handles are within 


the car, rendering it impossible for 
persons to endanger their lives by 
attempting to board cars after they 


are in motion. 


AMERICAN CROP END IMPORTS 
CLEAN UP ENGLISH STOCK. 


That the recent heavy importation 
of crop ends from England, received 
at the port of Philadelphia, has used 
up the supply on hand of crop ends, 
following 
London: 


is thus made plain in the 
from The Ironmonger, of 

The clearances of Cleveland pig 
iron from the Tees so far this month 
foreign returns 


are very poor, the 

being only about half the October 
total, while the Scotch takings are 
heavily reduced. In _ spite of this, 


however, and of the continual increase 
in stocks, prices in the warrant market 
have ruled firm, though trading has 
been very dull. The supplies of war- 
rants are under pretty close control, 
it would appear, and there is always 
a chance of America shipping the iron 
represented by some of the documents 
held for that account. United States 
demands are still practically non-ex- 
istent, but further chartering is in 
progress. New fixtures are the St. 
Gothard, Tees to Philadelphia, with 
pig iron; the Rhodesia, Tees to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, with ferro and 
foundry iron; and the Patria, Antwerp 
to Philadelphia, with 4,000 tons of 
crop ends. The market seems to have 
been swept bare of prompt crop ends 
in first hands, though no doubt there 
are dealers who have material avail- 
able to meet pressing needs. The 
general tone of the pig iron trade in 
the Midlands is spiritless and the tend- 
ency of prices is downwards, while 
buyers act with continued and increas- 
ing reserve. There is no sign of re- 
turning activity in finished iron and 
steel, where, although prices remain 
much about the same as of late, there 
is only the most meagre buying in 
progress. ‘Continental semi - finished 
steel is firm, and works are by no 
means anxious sellers for forward de- 
livery, for as a rule they believe that 
trade during the spring months will 
broaden out considerably, 
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OPPOSE CORPORATION TAX. 


Philadelphia Foundrymer Vote It 
Unjust and Discriminating— 
—Officers Nominated. 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club on the evening of Dec. 1, an 
interesting paper on “The Handling 
of Freight by Electrical Machinery,” 
with lantern slide illustrations, was 
presented by H. McL. Harding, of 
the International Lecture Institute, 
New York City. This was a general 
summary of what has been accomp- 
lished in this country and abroad 
along the lines of economical freight 


handling, particularly by cranes and 
transferers. 

The association went on record in 
no uncertain terms, as condemning 


Section 38 at the new tariff measure, 
which provides for the taxation of 
corporations, as unjust in principle 
and discriminating in character, im- 
posing upon manufacturers and mer- 
cantile corporations a burden not 
borne by individual or partnership en- 
terprises, and admitting of such easy 
evasion as to render its enforcement 
in an equitable manner quite impos- 
sible. Strong resolutions along these 
lines were adopted. 

The nomination of officers for the 
ensuing year, to be voted upon at the 
January meeting, included few changes 
from those of the year just ending. 
Thomas Devlin, of the Thomas Dev- 
lin Mfg. Co., was renominated for 
president; E. FE. Brown, of E. E. 
3rown & Co., was nominated for vice 
president to succeed Alexander E. 
Outerbridge Jr.; and Josiah Thomp- 
son, of J. Thompson & Co., and How- 
ard Evans, of J. W. Paxson Co., were 
re-nominated for treasurer and secre- 
tary, respectively. George C. Davis 
was continued as official chemist and 
the following executive committee was 
named: Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood 
& Co.; Thomas M. Eynon, of the 
Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co.; H. L. Halde- 
man, of the Pulaski Iron Co.; Walter 
N. MacDonald; and S. S. Knight. 
Thomas Devlin, Howard Evans and 
Josiah Thompson were continued as 
trustees. 


The order for 6,000 tons of 80-pound 
steel rails for the Federated Malay 
States, with 500 tons of fishplates, has 
been taken by Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. 
There is still pending in the European 
market a 26,000-ton inquiry from Den- 
mark, but otherwise the situation is ex- 
tremely quiet. 


ee 
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NEW PROCESS 


For Reducing Titanium Ores Will Be 
Used by Washington Company. 
For the purpose of manufacturing 

steel by a new process, using titanium 

black sand ores which exist in abund- 
ance on the Pacific coast,'a company 
has been incorporated in the state of 

Washington under the name of the 

Washington Steel’ & Iron Co. The 

general offices and plant are to be 

located at Spokane, Wash. The com- 
pany has incorporated for $1,000,000 

with the following officers: M. A. 

Corner, president; O. P. Moore, sec- 

retary and treasurer; E. H. Rothert, 

general manager. 

The Washington Steel & Iron Co. 
expects to use a process for the re- 
duction of titanium ores which has 
been invented by Mr. Rothert, who 
has been experimenting for a number 
of years at Hoquiam, Wash. The 
ores are treated either in a crucible 
or in a small open-hearth and the 
secret of the process lies in the in- 
troduction of certain fluxes into the 
bath, the nature of which is not made 
public. The process is not feasible 
for the production of ordinary pig 
commercial quan- 


iron or mild steel i: 
tities. Only high grade tool steel 
will be manufactured at the Spokane 
plant. 

“IT do not claim that I shall be 
able to revolutionize the steel indus- 
try,” Mr. Rothert said in his office in 
the Columbia building, Spokane, “but 
I have discovered a process by which 
we can utilize this ore in a commer- 
cial way.” 

NEW SYMINGTON FOUNDRY AT 
ROCHESTER OPERATING. 
The new works of T. H. Symington 
Co., at Lincoln Park, Rochester, N. 
Y., was placed in actrve operation a 
few days ago, having been under con- 
struction since last spring. Although 
it will be some months before the 
plant will run to capacity, it is es- 
timated that the foundry will have 
a daily capacity of about 100 tons of 
castings, largely in the line of railway 
equipment specialties. “he main foun- 
dry building is 456 feet long by 422 
feet wide, steel, brick and concrete 
construction. In the pattern and ma- 
chine shop, which is 42 x 128 feet, 
it is proposed not only to repair ma- 
chinery used in the plant’s equipment 
as required, but to manufacture such 
special machinery as is needed in the 

operation of the plant. 

Although the main offices of the 
company will continue at Baltimore, 


manufacturing will be carried on al- 
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most entirely in Rochester. As soon 
as the Lincoln Park structure is com- 
pleted, the company’s old plant at 
Corning, N. Y., will be abandoned. 

FOUND NOT GUILTY IN BOS- 

TON COLLUSIVE BID CASES. 

Thirty-three steel firms and _in- 
dividual agents for steel material com- 
panies were declared not guilty of 
collusive bidding on municipal steel 
contracts Dec. 8 in the superior court 
at Boston. The trial had lasted eleven 
weeks. Sixteen of the defendants were 
acquitted by order of the court, the 
others being found not guilty by a 
jury. 

The fifteen defendant corporations 
and individuals were the New Eng- 
land Structural Co., Eastern Bridge & 
Structural Co., G. W. & F. Smith Iron 
Co., Phoenix Iron Co., Canton Bridge 
Co., Boston Bridge Works, Inc., Harry 
O. Russ, Harry C. Collins, Charles M. 
Pennyquick, Elmer F. Smith, Frank 
E. White, George C. Bartram, John 
H. Britton, Benjamin K. Gorham and 
A. S. Miller Jr. 

BENSON MINE IMPROVEMENTS. 

One of the two nodulizing kilns at 
the Benson Mines workings, with a 
capacity of 100 tons per day each, 
has begun operations and a remark- 
ably good product is being secured. 
The nodulizing plant was intended to 
operate on the fires from the concen- 
trating plant. As soon as the second 
kiln is running, the daily output of 
the workings will be about 200 tons 
of crude ore and concentrates and 
200 tons of nodulized ore. Shipments 
are being made as far west as Ohio 
plants and to several furnaces in the 
eastern Pennsylvania _ district. The 
property is operated by Pilling & 
Crane. 

Dr. Eugene Haanel, Canadian direct 
or of mines, has been .advised of the 
erection in Norway of a second elec- 
tric iron-smelting plant by H. Boholm, 
director of the Cobber Mine & Smelt- 
er Co., of Trondhjem, who-has re 
quested Dr. Haanel to recommend to 
him an electro-metallurgist capable of 
taking charge of the construction and 
management of the plant. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Co. of 
Hamilton, Ont., has secured a contract 
for electrical apparatus for the power 
system of London, Ont., amounting to 
$51,908. 

The Union Iron Works, Ltd., Toron- 
to, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $200,000 
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SATISFACTORY OUTPUT 
Of Rails Reported Made by Monterey 
Iron & Steel Co. 
Monterey, Mex., Dec. 9. 

The Monterey Iron & Steel Co. is 
now working full capacity, chiefly on 
a large order for rails for the Na- 
tional Railway. <A very satisfactory 
product is being turned out accord- 
ing to statements of the railroad offi- 
cials. Ore from the Cerro Mescado 
deposit at Durango is being shipped 
to the Monterey plant for mixing. 
The damage to the plant from the 
floods of last September has been re- 
paired. 

A company with $5,000,000 capital 
stock composed mostly of Boston 
and New England investors, has been 
formed to operate the Tula Iron 
Works in Jolisco. This is a char- 
coal plant which has been operating 
in a small way for many years. It 
was for a time leased to an Amer- 
ican company, which did not renew 
the lease. The property is off the 
railroad in a mountainous locality, 
south of Guadalajara. It is thought 
that the formation of a company with 
such a large capital savors of a stock 
market deai as the business is limited 
by physical conditions. 

Business conditions in Mexico are 
improving and the political situation 
is calmer. However, the country will 
have to face another season of poor 
crops, due to unseasonable frosts, and 
the mining industry, owing to low 
silver and copper prices, is not yet 


up to the pace of two years ago. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC INCREASES. 
The traffic movement of the rail- 
roads for October, as measured by 
the number of freight cars handled 
by 33 car service associations and de- 
murrage bureaus, 3,244,155 cars, con- 
tinues to show gains over the fig- 
ures of the earlier months of the 
year, as well as the corresponding 
1907 totals. The number of cars han- 
dled by these associations during the 
10 months of the present year, 25,- 
704,721 cars, was 13 per cent larger 
than the corresponding number in 
1908 and even in excess of the cor- 
responding number two years ago.— 
Bulletin of Department of Commerce. 
While no official statement is. made, 
it is understood that the Alabama 
City stack of the Southern Iron & 
Steel Co. may be blown in Dec. 15 
Clifton No. 2 stack, of the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., was 
blown out temporarily Nov. 23, 
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NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF A VERY PURE 
IRON-CARBON ALLOY 


The photomicrographs reproduced 
in .this article refer to the structure 
of a pure iron-carbon alloy obtained 
by melting some electrolytic iron 


with sugar charcoal in a graphite cru- 


cible brasqued with magnesia. The 
electrolytic iron was free from car- 
bon, silicon and manganese; it con- 
tained a trace of sulphur and 0.015 


per cent of phosphorus. The charcoal 
used pure carbon, 
while the lining of the crucible with 


was practically 


a coating of pure magnesia, one inch 
thick, precluded the absorption of any 


silicon by the iron. The _ resulting 
metal was a nearly -chemically pure 
alloy of carbon and iron. Upon sol- 
idification, therefore, the distribution 
of the carbon between the graphite 
and combined varieties could take 
place with complete freedom from 
the well known influence of silicon. 
That distribution became solely de- 


pendent upon the rate of cooling and 


the pressure. 
It was attempted in this melt to 
introduce 3 per cent of carbon into 


the alloy. The melting was perform- 
ed in a crucible furnace made by the 
American Gas Co. Ajiter a 
temperature of 1,600 degrees 
Cent. had been obtained, the gas and 
blast shut off the 
and its contents allowed to cool very 


Furnace 

some 
were and crucible 
slowly with the furnace. 

The button of cast iron obtained 
weighed about 300 grams. It was 
sawed in two vertically through the 
middle. Upon polishing one of the 


surfaces the metal was found to con- 
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BETWEEN WHITE 


By ALpBert SAUVEUR.T 


sist of a core of white cast iron sur- 
rounded by a shell of gray iron (see 


Fig. 1). The very sharp line of de- 
marcation between the white and 
gray portions should be noted. In 


Fig. 2 is shown, under a magnifica- 
tion of 250 diameters, the structure 


of part of the white and part of the 


gray portions. The change of struc- 
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BY 


OF 


SURROUNDED 
SLIGHT- 


Cast Iron 


Gray Cast Iron. 
LY MAGNIFIED. 

ture is abrupt. The white core was 
found to contain 2.14 per cent total 
and to be quite, if not alto- 


carbon. 


carbon 
from 


of 


graphitic 
this core is 
magnified 100 dia- 
4 magnified 300 


gether, free 
The structure 
shown in 
and in 


white 
Fig. 3, 
meters, Fig 
diameters. 

[wo well known factors of opposing 


CorRE AND Fic. 3—WuiTteE 


250 DIAMETERS. 


tendencies were at work during the 
solidification of this pure iron-carbon 
alloy; first, the complete absence of 
silicon which would tend to oppose 
the formation of graphite carbon, and 
second, the very slow cooling which 
would tend to produce graphite. It 
is seen that the second influence pre- 
vailed in a considerable portion of 
the iron and that an abundance of 
graphitic carbon was formed in spite 


of the total absence of silicon. Since 
the central portion of the metallic 
mass was necessarily cooled more 


slowly than the external portion, we 
would at first naturally expect to find 
graphite, if anything, in the 
central portion. Instead of this ex- 
being realized, the metal 
was a solid core of white cast iron 
af considerable dimension and prac- 
tically free from graphite. it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that in this portion 
another influence was at work which 
prevented the formation of graphitic 
carbon. Pressure seems to be the in- 
fluence responsible for the formation 
of the white core. A word of explan- 
ation will make the matter clear. 
When molten cast iron solidifies, the 
solidification is accompanied by a 
marked expansion, and this expansion 
is in all probability due to the forma- 
tion of graphite carbon in the graph- 
itic state occupying more space than 
solution in the iron. The 
graphite formation period, therefore, 
of the cooling of cast iron, is a period 
of expansion. Any pressure exerted 
and tending to oppose this expansion 
must necessarily check the formation 
and if it be powerful 


more 


pectation 


when in 


of graphite, 
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Fic. 4—Wuite Cast Iron Core. 
DIAMETERS. 


enough, prevent it altogether. This 
is apparently what happened during 
the solidification of our alloy. When 


the central core began to solidify it 
was subjected to so powerful a pres- 
sure by the now rigid and contracting 
gray shell surrounding it that the 
formation of graphitic carbon was 
prevented. Had enough silicon been 
present, graphite would undoubtedly 
have formed in spite of the pressure. 
This is why gray cast iron, always 
rich in silicon, never exhibits this 
core of white cast iron. The influ- 
ence of slow cooling and of silicon 
combined is powerful enough to pro- 
duce graphite in spite of external 
pressure but slow cooling alone, un- 


Fic. 5—WHITE 


Macniriep 300 
D1A METERS. 


assisted by silicon, is apparently un- 
able to overcome the influence of 
pressure. The arrangement of the 
constituents of the white core (Fig. 
3) is remarkable for its geometrical 
symmetry. It exhibits a marked tend- 
ency to form parallelograms having 
angles of 60 and 120 degrees. The 
lines drawn in Fig. 5 make this dis- 
position more apparent. 

The brasquing of the crucibles, the 
melts, the preparation of samples for 
microscopical examination and their 
photography were conducted by L. 
Dwight Granger, at the time a gradu- 
ate student in Harvard University, 
now connected with the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


SOME NOTES ON COAL AND ASHES HAND- 
LING EQUIPMENT 


By Davip 


While considerable thought ana en- 
gineering ability have been expended 
on the design and construction of 
machinery to handle coal and ashes 
in power plants, it is quite evident 
to the careful observer that this 
class of machinery has not as yet re- 
ceived the recognition it deserves as 
a paying investment. 

Although there are many record- 
breaking installations of this nature 
now in service, these are generally 
found in modern plants of very re- 
cent construction, since manufactur- 
ers usually are extremely reluctant 
about making any changes in old 
plants. If they give the question of 
coal and ash handling machinery any 





*Read at November meeting of Ohio So- 
ciety of Mechanical, Electrical and Steam En- 
gineers. 

+Consulting engineer 
Cleveland. 


Schofield building, 


GAEHR.+ 


attention at all, they can see little 
beyond what appears to them an un- 
warranted and unnecessary expense, 
and often they refuse to be enlight- 
ened. This is especially true in 
smaller plants, the managers of which 
usually consider labor saving machin- 
ery of this type to be of no use ex- 
cept to foster laziness in employes 
who previously have done the work 
by hard manual labor, and who must 
be retained, even if such equipment 
is installed. 

Consulting engineers, however, are 
awake to the economic possibilities, 
and even to the necessity, of this 
class of machinery, and consider it a 
vital part of the equipment of a power 
plant, especially in connection with 
the handling of a storage supply of 
fuel, a feature for which every provi- 
dent manufacturer now makes ade- 
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quate provisions, in view ot ever- 
threatening labor disturbances at the 
mines, car famines and similar condi- 
tions beyond his control. Any one 
of these might cause a shut-down 
of his plant, or force him to buy 
prices,—in either 


coal at emergency 


case compelling an expense probably 
equal to the interest on the cost ot 
ash-handling 


good coal storage and 


plant. 
Dearth of Information. 


Presumably there exists quite a 
dearth of information on this sub- 
ject in spite of the fact that very able 
papers have been presented relative 
to it before the A. S. M. E,, and val- 
uable articles have appeared in 
Power and the Engineer, in Cassier’s 
Magazine, in Electrical World, in Engin- 
ing Record, in the Street Railway Jour- 
nal, and recently in Engineering Maga- 
sine, and perhaps one reason for the 
slow introduction of this type of equip- 
ment is to be found in the more or less 
antagonistic attitude on the part of 
the personnel in old established plants. 
Operating engineers and firemen do 
not seem to grasp the idea readily 
that if they are relieved of duties, 
heretofore part of their routine work, 
which can be performed as efficiently 
by either common labor or machinery, 
they will be free to prove their ability 
in other directions of far greater mo- 
ment to the employer, who is never 
so imprudent as to dispense with the 
services of a man, whose work, 
whether in the nature of satisfactory 
performance of duties assigned, or 
in the successful completion of as- 
sumed tasks, designates him as an in- 
tegral part of the organization. 

In many plants we find engineers 
and firemen doing the work of coal 
passers, of laborers, of janitors, of 
cleaners, and of watchmen, besides 
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their regular duties in the engine and 
boiler rooms; and in the same plants, 
when trouble develops with electric 
lamps, with transmission machinery, 
with the heating system, etc., outside 
help is engaged at an addtional ex- 
pense and delay. How inconsistent! 


An Educational Factor. 


In cases where the engineer is 
obliged to do his own firing, he could 
often perform the duties of an elec- 
trician, or master-mechanic, or mill- 
wright, if he were relieved of the 
work of shoveling coal and ashes, 
so that even in small plants there 1s 
a field for coal and ashes handling 
equipment. In larger plants, the 
boiler-room force can be materially 
reduced, space economized in, and 
the work done so much smoother and 
cleaner as a result of such installa- 
tions, as we will attempt to indicate 
a little more fully in subsequent para- 
graphs. Due attention must be given 
to the fact that anything done to 
make the conditions, under which 
men work, more tolerable, will have 
a wholesome effect on maintaining 
a reliable and efficient organization. 

Every ambitious man is concerned 
about doing the best kind of work 
of which he is capable, and such 
men consider the assignment of more 
and more difficult tasks, and the re- 
lief from duties, classed as unskilled 
labor, an indication of trust, and a 
promotion, even though it may not 
be immediately accompanied by an 
increased pecuniary remuneration. In- 
creased earning capacity will always 
find recognition in due time. So the 
class of machinery in question can 
even pose as an educational factor, 
in bringing employes face to face 
with the fact that unless they. strive 
to improve continually, they will be 
eliminated in the process of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 


Comparison of Systems. 


The cost of handling coal and ashes 
by means of machinery varies be- 
tween nearly as wide limits as the 
cost of manual labor to do the same 
work and depends largely on local 
conditions and on the “personal equa- 
tion,” which in the one case in- 
volves the physical capacity of man, 
and in the other case his ability as a 
competent designer and constructor, 
in either event, subject to large fluc- 
tuations, 

In a certain foundry a man thinks 
he is greatly underpaid at $60.00 per 
month when required to take coal 
from a pile in the boiler house to 
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which it has been delivered by wagons, 
or otherwise, and fire it at the rate 
of about two tons in ten hours, re- 
moving the ashes resulting therefrom 
in a wheelbarrow to a dumping place 
100-200 feet distant, besides attend- 
ing to the other duties of the en- 
gineer, in the boiler and eng’ne 
rooms only, of a 60 horsepower plant. 
Charging one half of the engineer’s 
time to the boiler room, and allow- 
ing the fact that he attends to some 
repairs to offset the fact that he does 
not have to unload the coal from the 
wagons or cars it costs about 55 
cents per ton for coal and ashes-hand- 
ling from car or wagon to ash pile. 

In a paper mill of 1,500 horsepower 
(five 125-horsepower horizontal tubu- 
lar boilers, two 310-horsepower 
Wickes, and one 150-horsepower 
Wickes), where coal is delivered in 
cars on a covered trestle adjoining 
the boiler house (sometimes in hop- 
per bottom cars, more frequently in 
gondolas), the coal being wheeled 
from a pile under the trestle to piles 
in front of the boilers, from which it 
is “hand fired,’ there are employed 
three firemen at $2.25 per day, three 
coal passers at $1.80 per day on each 
of two twelve hour “shifts,” besides 
four shovelers at $1.60 per ten hours, 
who unload two 40 ton cars of coal 
in each day shift, so that the cost of 
handling coal and ashes from car to 
ash dump (just outside the boiler 
house) is about 38 cents per ton net. 
If half of the salary ($3.00 per day) 
of the head fireman, who merely sup- 
ervises the fire-room, and one-third 
of the salary of the chief engineer 
($4.50 per day) are also charged to 
this item, as it rightly should be, this 
figure is changed to 42 cents per ton. 
In addition to this unwarranted ex- 
pense, the ashes are shoveled into a 
wagon and hauled to a more remote 
place on the premises. The firemen 
and coal passers are worked so hard, 
as to force them to improve every 
opportunity to exchange their jobs 
for better ones, this making a per- 
manent organization in this power 
plant an impossibility. 

Another paper mill has ten 250 
horsepower Wickes. boilers, with 
Dutch ovens, supplied with Detroit 
stokers, and with provision for piling 
3-4 tons of coal in storage above each 
oven. The coal is delivered in carson 
an elevated trestle located ina building 
forming a “lean-to” with the boiler 
house, the partition wall containing 
large arches through which the coal 
flows or is shoveled into a pit within 
8 feet in front of the stokers (about 
7 feet deep by 12 feet wide), and ex- 
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tending along the entire length of the 
boiler house. Whenever a sufficient 
storage pile can be maintained under 
the trestle, enough coal flows through 
the arches into the pit to supply the 
When the coal is 
not received fast enough, the storage 
pile is transferred to the pit by hand 
shoveling or with the aid of a power 
shovel. This pit is served by a travel- 
ing crane, handling a one yard dump 
bucket, and running the entire length 
of the boiler house. The bucket, when 
lowered into the pit, is filled by hand 
shoveling, raised to a point above the 
ovens and dumped by the operation 
of a latch from below. Underneath the 
furnaces there is a track on which runs 
a combination car and dump _ bucket, 
which, when outside of the tunnel, can be 
reached by the traveler, transferring 
the ashes dumped into it, twice per shift, 
to an elevated ash hopper at the end 
of the building, this hopper having 
an outside discharge spout, controlled 
by gate, from which the contents are 
drawn into wagons at convenient in- 
tervals. This plant employs on the 
day shift (11 hours) one head fireman 
at $2.25, one assistant fireman at $2.00, 
three coal passers at $1.75, and one 
shoveler at $2.00, who unloads two 50 
ton cars per day, whether received in 
gondolas or hopper bottom cars 
(though probably the majority are 
of the latter kind and so stipulated in 
the contract for coal), and this rate 
of pay is fixed whether the cars come 
in uniformly or spasmodically. This 
day gang stores up a good deal of 
coal over the ovens and handles more 
ashes than the night gang, which con- 
sists of one fireman at $2.25, one as- 
sistant at $2.00 and two coal passers 
at $1.75, all working 13 hours, the 
two gangs alternating at regular ins 
tervals. Charging one-third of the 
chief engineer’s time (at $6.00 per 
day) to the cost of handling and fir- 
ing the coal and removing the ashes, 
we obtain a rate of. 211/3 cents per 
ton and in severely cold weather, when 
the coal consumption is increased 
about one-fifth, without additions to 
the crew, this figure is reduced to 
about 18 cents per ton. 


Suggested Improvements. 


These are three representative cases, 
well known to the writer, and chosen 
at random for sake of illustration, 
though offering many points for in- 
teresting comparison. 

In the first case no thought what- 
ever was given to the matter of stor- 
age, nor even to the convenience of 
handling the fuel and ashes, though 
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with a suitable system, such as ex- 
plained subsequently, the cost of coal 
and ash handling might have been 
cut at least in two. 

In the second case some thought 


was given to the problem as shown 


by the fact that a trestle was provid- - 


ed. This, however, had but 7 feet of 
space below, giving an entirely inade- 
quate storage capacity, though this 
was supplemented by space allowed 
on the side of the tracks away from 
the boiler house, all under cover, from 
which it was wheeled under the trestle 
to the boilers. The expensive item 
here, as in every case, is the shovel- 
ing and transferring. .Had the trestle 
been of sufficient elevation, even 
though it may have required a car 
puller, hoppers with gates might have 
been constructed under the trestle 
from which the coal could have been 
drawn into cars, operating on an in- 
dustrial railway track, being shoveled 
directly from the car (which can be 
provided with a drop side) into the 
furnaces, relieving the firemen of the 
back-bending and lifting action, there- 
by enabling them to attend to more 
furnaces, and at the same time keep- 
ing the boiler room in much neater 
condition. The coal might also have 
been taken from the bin gates into a 
dump bucket, carried on an electric 
hoist, operated on an over-head trol- 
ley system. This would not alleviate 
the work of the firemen perceptibly 
in regard to handling coal, but the 
transfer from bin to boiler would be 
facilitated, since motor driven trolleys 
might be used and several coal pass- 
ers easily eliminated. 


Possible Saving of 100 Per Cent. 


Similarly pits might be built in 
front of the ash doors, into which the 
bucket could be lowered, so as to 
have the brim flush with the floor, en- 
abling the ashes to be raked into it, 
instead of drawing them out on the 
floor and then shoveling them into a 
wheelbarrow, merely to transfer them 
to another place from which they 
must again be removed with due 
amount of labor. It is to be noticed 
also that in this case it takes four 
men to unload 80 tons daily, whereas 
in the third case, one man unloads 
100 tons daily, though he probably 
receives more hopper ‘bottom cars 
than the others. Inasmuch as he ob- 
tains the same wages whether putting 
in long or short hours, he has estab- 
lished for himself an entirely differ- 
ent standard from that actuating the 
other men. 

An installation of this kind, at an 


expense of about $700.00 for the 
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bucket, electric hoist, trolley and over- 
head track, and an expense of about 
$3,000.00 for elevating the tracks, in- 
stalling hopper bottom bins with 
gates underneath, would eliminate at 
least two coal passers on every shift, 
and, if a better provision were made 
at the same time for unloading, and 
hopper bottom cars insisted on, at 
least two shovelers could be elimin- 
ated. This small installation would 
not cut down the number of firemen, 
but would ease their work materially, 
and make for a more permanent or- 
ganization. Thus, at an expense of 
about $3,700-$4,000, a minimum saving 
of $10.40 per day could be effected, 
amounting to $3,796.00 per year, say 
$3,800.00 (the plant running continu- 
ally for the entire year), which repre- 
sents a justifiable investment of $25,- 
306.00, allowing 5 per cent for interest 
on capital involved, and 10 per cent 
for depreciation. In other words, 
they would save annually nearly 100 
per cent on the investment. It is 
doubtful if any other part of the plant 
could be made to bring such returns. 


Design a Large Factor. 


If stokers were installed, a further 
saving in coal and cost of firing could 
be effected, and if adequate coal stor- 
age were provided expensive delays 
and much anxiety could be prevented. 
This merely illustrates how by a sim- 
ple improvement the cost of handling 
coal could be reduced from 42 cents 
per ton to 2834 cents per ton, which 
is still a very high rate compared 
with plants in which all the refine- 
ments and latest developments in this 
line of machinery have been given 
due consideration at the time the 
plant was designed and installed. 

In the last case cited (third case) 
the traveler was a very flimsy and 
poorly designed piece of machinery, 
and illustrates fully through the trou- 
ble it caused and through its slow 
operation, that the saving in the first 
cost of an installation, if made at the 
expense of quality, is usually found 
to be false economy, and in contract- 
ing for such work, competent engi- 
neers should be allowed to make the 
choice. Had the traveler been equip- 
ped with a grab-bucket, and provision 
made to have it serve a storage pile 
outside, and had a hopper bottom 
been placed under the trestle, so as 
to allow all coal to flow into the pit, 
a saving of at least $5.25 per day 
could have been effected (by eliminat- 
ing three coal passers) at an expense 
of about $2,000.00 for the bottom un- 
der the trestle, and $4,000.00 for a 
new traveler with a grab-bucket. So 
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an investment of $6,000.00 would pro- 
duce a saving of $1,916.00 per year, 
which would really justify an expense 
of $12,733.00, allowing 5 per cent in- 
terest on the investment, and 10 per 
cent for depreciation. To build the 
proper kind of a storage yard, and to 
serve this with the same crane on a 
runway extended out through the 
building, would be possible, but not 
advisable. A conveyor could be in- 
stalled to advantage and an _ installa- 
tion of this kind might amount to 
from $5,000.00-$10,000.00, depending on 
the quality of the work. 


System in Large Plant. 


The purpose of this paper is not 
to review what others have ably writ- 
ten on the subject of coal and ashes 
handling machinery and to enter a 
full description of the various types 
of such machinery. It was hoped 
that through a simple discussion and 
enunciation of some very elementary 
principles, and by giving examples of 
how by almost “impromptu” installa- 
tions, or make-shifts, substantia! sav- 
ings can be effected in old plants, a 
general interest in this subject might 
be awakened amongst our members 
and more data of actual cost of coal 
and ashes handling ‘brought out and 
accumulated. 

To give this question expert atten- 
tion during the design of a large 
plant will bring out even more con- 
spicuous figures. 

Prof. G. F. Gebhardt in his book 
“Steam Power Plant Engineering” 
gives a description of various types 
of plants and data. Amongst 
these he gives as the cost of handling 
coal from coal car to ash car as from 
10-18 cents per ton in large plants 
consuming 200 tons daily and equipped 
with stokers and conveyors, this in- 
cluding the wages of firemen and 
water tenders. In some plants the 
cost is divided as follows: (1) Cost 
of unloading from cars or barges; (2) 
cost of conveying coal into bunkers; 
(3) cost of feeding coal to furnace; 
(4) cost of removing ashes; but or- 
dinarily the cost from coal car to 
ash car givesall necessary information 
for a basis of comparison. Prof, Geb- 
hardt gives as an average figure for 
handling coal by barrow and _ shovel 
as about 1.6 cents per ton per yard 
up to distances of 
5 yards, and then about 1 cent per 
yard additional for longer distances. 
“With automatic conveyors the oper- 
ating cost, including wages of firemen 
and water tenders varies with the size 
of the plant and the type of con- 
and ranges anywhere from a 


cost 


distance wheeled, 


veyor 
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fraction of 1 cent to 4 or 5 cents per 
ton. The larger the plant and the 
greater the amount of coal handled, 
the lower will be the cost per ton.” 

A number of specific instances are 
cited describing the equipment, giving 
cost of installation and cost of opera- 
tion, which in one case is as low as 
1.5 cents per ton in a plant consum- 
ing 1,600 tons daily. 

Walter G. Hudson in two articles 
on this subject, appearing in the July 
and August, 1909, issues of the En- 
gineering Magazine gives figures practi- 
cally substantiating above 
and offers interesting dscriptions of a 
installations. 


those given 


number of modern 


The use of screw conveyors, belt 
conveyors, pivoted bucket conveyors, 
flight conveyors, bucket elevators, 


coaling towers with grab-buckets, in- 
dustrial railways, etc., are all given 
due consideration in these articles and 
disadvantages and conditions favor- 
able to the installation of each, 
though that is beyond the scope of 
this preliminary paper. 


Storage Bunker Design. 


The question of design of storage 
bunkers is also pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered, advocating provision for five-six 
days supply of coal. Attention might 
be called to the wisdom of dividing 
the bunkers into a number of indi- 
vidual bins, to prevent the spreading 
of fire in spontaneous com- 
bustion, and in cases a_ grab- 
bucket crane, operating on an I-beam 
track, or on a traveler above the bin, 
(from which the coal is spouted to 
the stokers), has asserted its super- 
ior advantages, being able to transfer 


cases of 
such 


coal from one bin to another until 
the source of trouble is_ reached, 
which can ‘be eliminated with ease, 


whereas with conveyors supplying the 
bins, all coal has to be drawn off into 
the’ boiler room before the trouble 
can be remedied, causing annoyance 
and dirt. In a grab-bucket crane in- 
stallation the trouble develops all in 
one place (the crane), whereas in a 
conveyor system, it may develop any- 
where along a system extending over 
though the latter 
continuity of 
have to re- 


territory, 
advantage of 
not 


quite. a 
has the 
operation (it 
turn light after the lcad). 

The American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance of Way Association 
has given this subject serious thought, 
committee ap- 
various 


does 


and the report of a 
pointed to investigate the 
types of railway coaling stations pre- 


sents some very interesting reading 
matter. They describe (1) post or 
pillar cranes, on loading platforms, 


operating ‘buckets; (2) trestles over 
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bins, from which the coal is spouted 
into locomotives; (3) locomotive cranes 
with grab-buckets; (4) two buckets 
alternately raised and lowered, taking 
coal from a track hopper to an over- 
head bunker; (5) bucket elevators and 
conveyors, serving overhead bunkers; 
(6) belt conveyors; with a brief refer- 
ence to (7) mono-rail grab-bucket 
cranes. 


Results of Investigation. 


It is interesting to note that in 
some cases the committee found the 
cost of hand shoveling from car to 
locomotive tender, as low as 10.7 
cents per ton, while that of handling 
it by jib cranes was not found lower 
than 15.7 cents, and in some cases 
24.5 cents. With gradual incline tres- 
tles, these figures have been found as 
low as 4.1 cents and upwards to 7.9 
cents, though this cost is closely ap- 
proached by bucket conveyor instal- 
4.7-16.5 cents, and by beit 
conveyor installations, 4.9-8.1 cents, 
these figures being on the basis of 
receiving coal in cars, 85 per cent of 
which are self clearing (hopper bot- 
tom). In steep incline trestles, re- 
quiring power equipment for hauling 
the cars, in place of ordinary locomo- 
tives, the prices vary between 6 cents 
and 10.6 cents. With locomotive 
cranes and grab-buckets, the cost is 
about 5.9 cents and with installations 
employing the two buckets, operated 
similar to skip hoists, the cost has 
been found to vary from 6.2-13 cents. 
All these prices include interest and 
depreciation (based on the probable 
life of the plant), operating expense 
and maintenance, as well as a charge 
for car storage (the expense to the 
railway company of having cars stand- 
ing idle, as compared with what they 
might be earning while in actual serv- 
ice.) The committee viewed with fa- 
vor the use of mono-rail grab-bucket 
cranes and locomotive cranes for rail- 
self clearing 

trestles or 


lations, 


service, whenever 
cars in connection with 
conveyor systems described could not 


way 


be secured. 

Coal and ashes handling machinery 
is therefore seen to be a subject en- 
titled to the attention of en- 
gineers and plant and its 
field of application is not limited to 
is just as 


careful 
owners, 
the steam plant, since it 
important in connection with gas pro- 
ducer plants, as well as _ industrial 
processes requiring coal in kilns, dry- 


ers;.-etc. 


The new shops of the United Ma- 
chine Co., Angola, Ind. have been 
placed in operation. They were re- 
cently erected at a cost of $125,000. 
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“VAUTIN” SYSTEM OF 
UTILIZING HEAT 

FROM SLAG.*" 

The production of steam power from 
the heateavailable in molten blast fur- 
nace slags opens up a new and im- 
portant field for the use of the low 
pressure turbine. Many efforts have 
been made in the past to utilize this 
source of heat, but up to the present 
no practical method has been found, 
and it is largely to the developments 
of the turbine that Vautin’s system 
owes its success. The process and 
plant covered by this invention are 
remarkable for their simplicity. Molten 
slag from one or more furnaces, which 
may be smelting iron, copper, or lead 
ores, is run either direct or through 
a “storage receiver” into a closed ves- 
sel or generator containing water. The 
slag yields up its heat with the for- 
mation of steam and is granulated by 
special means. The slag granules are 
continuously removed by an elevator 
arranged in a separate chamber, which 
forms a part of the generator. The 
continuous admission and removal of 
the slag is possible in consequence of 
the low pressure (about one pound 
per square inch) under which it is 
operated. The slag is admitted into 
the generator by means of a trapped 
inlet, so designed as to prevent the 
escape of the steam and to preclude 
the possibility of air finding its way 
into the generator, this latter precau- 
tion ‘being essential to the efficient 
working of the turbine condenser. A 
head of about 8 inches of molten slag 
in the trapped inlet balances a steam 
pressure of one pound in the genera- 
tor. To insure complete granulation, 
the molten slag after passing the 
trapped inlet and upon entering the 
generator is struck by a stream of 
hot water, delivered at high velocity 
by a centrifugal.pump which draws 
its supply from the generator itself. 
This method of granulation causes no 
condensation of steam, as the water 
used is practically at the same tem- 
perature as the steam in the generator. 
The pump working in a closed circuit 
prevents the access of any air to the 
steam chamber. The elevator for re- 
moving the granulated slag is placed 
on the vertical side of the generator, 


THE 


with which it is connected at the 
pointed bottom, as shown in the fol- 
lowing illustration. This urrangement 


prevents any air that may be carried down 
by the buckets from entering the steam 
chamber. When working at the -nor- 
mal pressure of about one pound per 
square inch, a head of two feet of 
water in the elevator casing will bal- 


*Australian Mining and Engineering Review. 
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ance the steam pressure in the gen- 


erator. 
Available Power. 


The amount of power obtainable 
from slags depends upon the tempera- 
ture at which they are delivered. In 
a suitable generator from 900 to 1,100 
pounds of steam (according to the 
temperature of the slag) at, say, one 
pound actual pressure at sea level, can 
be obtained from each ton of slag 
per hour; this quantity of steam rep- 
resents from 26 to 30 horsepower, ac- 
cording to the efficiency of the turbine 
and condenser plant. The power avail- 
able, allowing for radiation losses, etc., 
can be safely taken at 24 horsepower 
per ton of slag per hour, or one horse- 
power per ton of slag per day. This 
basis allows a fair margin for inci- 
dental losses. The only moving parts 
are the small motor-driven centrifugal 
pump and the slag elevator, conse- 
quently the power required is very 
small. The slight loss of heat which 
radiates from the surface of the water 
in the conveyor casing is reduced to 
a minimum by admitting the feed 
water into this compartment. The 
only other heat losses are due to 
radiation from the main casing and 
to the heat contained in the slag 
granules which are removed. 

In order to provide against stop- 
pages each generator can be provided 
with two trapped inlets, so that in 
the event of one becoming damaged 
the stream of slag can be diverted 
into the other, or (especially in large 
plants) two separate generators may 
be erected, so that the slag can be 
diverted from one to the other as re- 
quired. In the latter case, the gen- 
erators are suitably connected by pip- 
ing, so that if No. 1 is working, the 
water in No. 2 would be heated so as 
to minimize the time of stoppage in 
the event of No. 1 going out of com- 
mission through any cause, and it be- 
came necessary to divert the slag into 
No. 2. 


Description of Steam Generator. 


The steam generator consists of an 
iron or steel vessel lined with non- 
conducting brick, set in the ground, 
so that the top is substantially at the 
same level as the source from which 
the slag is supplied. The generator 
has one vertical and three sloping 
walls, so that it comes to a point at 
the bottom where it is connected with 
the slag elevator. The inlet for molten 
slag, from the supply channel to the 
generator, comprises a reservoir with 
an inner wall, over which the slag 
flows into the generator, and a parti- 
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tion so arranged that the slag has to 
flow underneath it. The level of the 
slag is maintained above the partition 
on each side, so that if the pressure 
of the steam in the generator rises 
above atmospheric pressure, the slag 
will not be blown out at the inlet. 
The difference of level of the slag on 
the two sides of the partition allows 
for a slight pressure in the generator, 
whilst the trap prevents the admission 
of air to the steam chamber. The 
steam outlet is arranged so that in 
issuing from the generator the steam 
comes in contact with the inflowing 
stream of molten slag near the trapped 
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This system will produce the power 
necessary for blast refrigeration or 
“desiccation,” which is now being ad- 
opted by ironmasters. Any form of 
low pressure turbine can be utilized 
with this system. The cost of an in- 
stallation consisting of generator, steam 
turbine, dynamo and condenser, to 
utilize the heat contained in 500 tons 
of slag produced per day for generat- 
ing 500 horsepower, is about £3,500. 
The cost of operating this system is 
confined to the upkeep of the eleva- 
tor, centrifugal pump, and slag trap, 
to which must be added interest and 


depreciation. 


Low Pressure 
Steam Turbine 
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SECTION THROUGH PLANT USED IN “VAUTIN” SySTEM. 


inlet, whereby it is heated and dried. 
In large copper and iron smelting 
works, where several furnaces are in 
operation, it is preferable for the slag 
either to flow directly, or to be con- 
veyed by means of slag wagons, to 
one or more furnaces of the reverb- 
eratory type which act as a storage 
system for the molten slag, thus per- 
mitting an even and continuous slag- 
flow into the generator. In the case 
of copper smelting works this arrange- 
ment also acts as a “settler,” permit- 
ting the recovery of suspended matte. 
The quantity of fuel necessary to 
maintain the slag at the temperature 
at which it leaves the blast furnace 
is comparatively small. The ease 
with which the granulated slag can 
be removed by conveyor offers an 
additional advantage over the usual 
method of dumping; this will be ap- 
preciated by large producers. 


‘ 


INTAKE SHAFTS FOR CHICAGO 
WATER TUNNEL. 

The building of a new intake at the 
three-mile crib at Sixty-eighth street, 
Chicago, furnished a problem in foun- 
dry and machine shop practice which 
for a time seemed very difficult of 
solution. The plans called for two 
circular cast iron shafts, 42 feet deep, 
and 14 feet in diameter, to rest on 
hard-pan or rock, and connect with 
the three miles of tunnel from the 
crib to the shore, and which was cut 
practically all that distance through 
solid rock. These two cast iron shafts 
were composed of rings, in three seg- 
ments, 9 feet 6 inches high, for the 
most part, a few of the rings being 
of lesser height. The larger rings 
weighed 35 tons each. 

The machining of these segments 
and rings was a difficult task, but the 
entire job was completed without any 
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serious delay or set-back, by the con- 
tractors, the Jas. A. Brady Foundry 
Co., Chicago. 

On account of the size of the rings, 
it was found that the ordinary shop 
equipment was unequal to the work 
of jointing and facing the various 
members and in consequence, special 
tools were improvised and erected in 
the open air. The segments were ac- 
curately faced and drilled and jointed 
with lead, so that when assembled 
they were absolutely water tight. 
Bronze bolts were used, instead of 
steel, to bolt the segments and rings 
together, in order to avoid corrosion. 

The gates which control the flow 
of water to the intake are seated 
in brass and are machined and fitted 
so that they are perfectly watertight, 
and are opened and closed by means 
of screws operated from above. In 
case of necessity the flow of water 
may be ‘cut off and the tunnel en- 
tered with safety. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the rings in 
the shop yard, rigged for facing, an 
electric motor having been set up, a 
short distance in the rear to furnish 
power for the machining. 

The arrangement of struts and 
braces carrying the bearings for the 
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Fic. 1—SuHowiNnG Rtinc or SHAFT For CuHIcAGo WATER TUNNEL RiGcep For 
FAC ING. 


arbor are plainly shown. The facing 


Fig. 2 shows one of the shafts par- 


tools are carried by the arms shown tially erected with the gates and op- 


bolted to the face plate. erating screws in position. 


THE RESICZA IRON AND STEEL WORKS* 


A Description of Austro-. 
Hungary’s Largest Steel Producer 

















Fic. 2—SHowinc SHAFT PArTIALLY 
ERECTED. 


In the mountains of southeastern Hun- 
gary, in the V indicated by the Servian 
and Roumanian frontier lines, is Resicza. 
It is a small place so far as cities go, 
but it represents in its population one 
of the most interesting iron and steel 
works in Europe. What Krupp is to 
Germany and Le Creusot to France, so 
Resicza is to Hungary. <A grade of 
steel is being turned out in these Hun- 
garian works the equal, it is claimed, 
of the best in the world. 

From Vojtek, where a change of 
cars is made, one travels toward Re- 
sicza through a magnificent stretch of 
farming country. Portions of _ this 
section can only be compared with some 
of the finest land in Nebraska. As 
far as the eye could reach there was 


*Report in Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports, by Capt. Godfrey Carden, Special 


Agent. 


a magnificent vista of waving wheat 
and corn fields. 


Approaching Resicza a valley was ob- 
served, rockbound in its mountain fast- 
ness, but alive with furnaces and chim- 
neys of a great modern steel plant. 
in Budapest I had met General Director 
3ela Veith, through whose courtesy 
every facility was accorded me to make 
an inspection at Resicza. On arrival 
at Resiczabanya, which is the works 
station of Resicza, I was received by 
General Manager Georg Marton and 
Engineers Moritz Weiss and Alexander 
Lam. I later met the engineer in chief 
of the machinery department, Mikles 
salint, and in company with him and 
Engineers Weiss and Lam the machine- 
tool’ installation was inspected. The 
force actually employed at Resicza 
numbers about 6,000 men... The total 
force employed ,in all the shops and 
works of the company, having in 





marsala 
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mind only Hungarian territory, is 
18,000. 

The correct name of the concern con- 
trolling the Resicza works is The Priv- 
ileged Austro-Hungary State Railway 
Co. The address of the first is Bud- 
apest, Hungary. At present the organ- 
ization is that of a limited company 
and is the outcome of a gradual ac- 
quisition of stock originally controlled 
largely by French capital. In 1855 
the Austrian government sold the prop- 
erty, which had been a state holding, 
to a private company, which at that 
time controlled a line of railway run- 
ning across Hungary from north to 
The land purchased from the 

government approximated 
330,000 acres. More than two-thirds of 
this area is covered by forest. Within 
this great holding are numerous mines 
furnishing all the essentials for thse 
making of iron and _ steel, save the 
nickel and chrome used for mixture in 
producing special metal. Close to the 
iron and steel mines are great lime 
deposits, while the clay at Resicza is 
probably unexcelled for the manufac- 
ture of fire bricks. The greatest care 
is exercised for the conservation of 
the forest land, and where portions of 
land are cleared provision is made for 
new growths. The trees are generally 
cut down between 40 and 80 years of 
age. At the present time there are 
flourishing forests of fir, pine, and 
beech planted at periods of 80 to 120 
years ago. As to the iron mines, the 
supply of ore, it is declared, is seem- 
ingly inexhaustible. 


south. 
Austrian 


Output to Be Increased. 

Resicza is essentially a steel-making 
plant, although the manufacturing end 
of the business is an important one. 
At the present time the annual produc- 
tion of steel is about 100,000 tons, the 
largest part of which is produced by 
the Martin-Siemens open-hearth proc- 
ess. The Bessemer plant produces 20,- 
000 to 25,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
annually by means of three converters, 
each of 10 tons capacity. Fluid pig 
iron is cast in these converters direct 
from the smelting works, and the steel 
produced is largely used for rails. 

The annual output capacity of raw 
iron at Resicza is about 65,000 tons, 
but this production, it is stated, will 
shortly be increased to 110,000 tons. 
The iron ore at Resicza is worked up 
at present in three blast furnaces, one 
having a capacity of 120 tons per.day 
and twos having a capacity of 70 tons 


each per day. <A new blast furnace, 


now in process of building, is designed 
for a capacity of 250 to 300 tons per 
day. This new furnace is the design 
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of Julien Kennedy, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Arrangements for the building of this 
Kennedy furnace were effected, I am 
told, through Kennedy’s European rep- 
resentative located in Brussels. There 
are five open-hearth furnaces in the 
steel works. 

It is the practice at Resicza to fill 
35 small ingot molds at one pour, the 
entire 35 molds being carried in a 
frame, the design of Georg Marton. 
One of the furnaces handles 36 molds. 

Resicza has been utilizing blast fur- 
nace gas for the past 35 years, and to- 
day a large proportion of the power 
availed of is furnished by gas engines. 
Both blast furnace and gas producer 
are used. The gas producer system 
employed is of the Kerpely design. 
In all there are 14 gas producers in 
service for the steel making plant. In 
one central station there are four gas 
engines, each of 1,650 nominal _horse- 
power, running at 97 revolutions per 
minute. The engines were built by 
Leng, of Budapest, after the Erhardt 
system. The generators are by the 
Union A. E. G., Vienna. These electri- 
cal generators are generating alternat- 
ing 3-phase current of 208 periods, 
5,500 volts, 1,100 kilowatts. All four 
engines are running in parallel, and par- 
allel with a second hydro-electro cen- 
tra station of 6,000 KVA _ capacity. 
These gas engines are running more 
smoothly than any gas engines I have 
seen in service on the continent. It was 
stated to me that they are giving little 
trouble and are very economical. 


Washing the Gas. 


Resicza employs the Veith system for 
washing gas, supplemented by an ad- 
ditional washing through the medium 
of the Theisen system. From _ the 
Theisen washers the gas. goes direct 
to the gas engines without recourse to 
gas reservoir, In case the blast fur- 
nace gas gives out at any time the gas 
engines can be run on producer gas, 
but ordinarily the producer gas is 
utilized only for the furnaces. The 
producer gas, when used for power 
generating purposes, must naturally 
first be washed. 

There are eight Bellville boilers in 
service and, in addition, there are 10 
boilers in use similar in type to the 
Babcock & Wilcox. These latter boil- 
ers were made in Resicza. Blast fur- 
nace gas is used for firing in connec- 
tion with these boilers. With the ex- 
ception of three pumps of American 
design all the pumps in service have 
been built at Resicza. The air com- 
pressors, furnishing the air for the blast 
furnaces, are supplied with motors from 
Siemens & Halske. There are four of 
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these motors direct connected to com- 
pressors of 280 horsepower each. There 
are also two horizontal compound steam 
driven blowing engines of 650 horse- 
power each. A _ turbo-compressor, with 
a capacity of 1,000 cubic meters (35,316 
cubic feet- per minute, and direct 
driven with a 2,000 horsepower electri- 
cal motor, will furnish the necessary 
air to the new blast furnace. 


Rolling and Other Mill Plants. 


In the Resicza rolling mill plant the 
heavy mills, such as blooming mill, 
the structural iron mill, and the heavy 
plate mill, are driven by two sets of 
electric motors, each capable of yield- 
ing a maximum of 10,000 horsepower. 
There is also a steam engine of 4,000 
horsepower which is held in reserve. 
The electrical engines permit of re- 


‘versing from maximum to maximum in 


8 seconds. The maximum number of 
revolutions is 150 per minute. These 
engines are used in connection with 
the manufacture of rails, plates and 
blooms. The diameter of the largest 
roll in the blooming mill is 1 meter 
(3.28 feet), and the ratio of gears 
is one to two. The mills are all 
reversible from both sides of coup- 
lings. The motors yield 2,000 horse- 
power effective, and give 10,000 horse- 
power through the help of a fly- 
wheel, after the system IIlgner. The 
speed of the fly wheel is 90 meters 
(295 feet) per second. This is the 
circumferential speed. The speed ot 
the motor generator, which gives energy 
for the reversing motors, is 410 revo 
lutions per minute. 

In addition to the central power sta- 
tion, operated by gas engines, Resicza 
is availing of 4,000 horsepower elec- 
tric power from a hydro-electric sta- 
tion, distant not more than 3 miles 
from the center of the works. The 
waterfall at this station is 217 meters 
(712 feet) in length. Three turbines 
are installed, each yielding 2,500 horse- 
power, working in connection with Pel- 
ton wheels, and equipped with auto- 
matic regulators. The generators yield 
5,500 volts 3-phase current of 208 
periods per second, running at 312.5 
revolutions per minute. The generators 
were built by the Siemens-Schuckert 
Works of Nurnberg. 

In addition to the foregoing rolling 
mill, mention should be made of the 
sheet plate mill which is being operated 
with Ganz motors of 900 horsepower, 
500 volts 3-phase current. These motors 
are coupled direct to roller shafts and 
afford a speed of .50 revolutions per 
minute. 

There is also at Resicza a 3-high 
rail mill, equipped with three sets of 
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rolls, steam driven. This mill is Ger- 
man built, but, I was assured, it is in 
reality English in design. The reversing 
mills previously referred to were also 
built by Germans; that is to say, the 
mechanical part of the mill is German 
in all respects except the electrical 
equipment. There is at present at 
Resicza an old rolling mill which is re- 
ferred to as the merchant mill, the 
equipment of which is to be entirely 
torn out and replaced with new mills, 
operated by steam and electric drive. 
There is required for the new equip- 
ment 4,000 horsepower. {f understand 
that Resicza is desirous of receiving 
this millwork from American sources. 
With this object in view, inquiries were 
recently made of one American firm. 


The Railway-Tire Mill—Miscellaneous 
Machines. 


The tire mill at Resicza produces tires 
from 500 to 2,500 millimeters interior d1- 
ameter, and is turning out probably as 
fine work as can be found anywhere in 
Europe. In the United States, Bethle- 
hem, Midvale, Chrome, and Latrobe 
may be said to be doing work similar 
to Resicza, but in Hungary, Resicza is 
the only source for steel tires. There 
is no denying that the tire work at 
Resicza is most skillfully handled. The 
equipment for the tire shop is practi- 
cally all English. On entering the tire 
mill I heard what appeared to be an 
unmistakable sound of many wonder- 
fully toned bells. The sound, I later 
found, came from workmen knocking 
off heat scales from numerous loco- 
motive tires, but the ring from the 
hammers gave evidence of the splendid 
quality of the steel. Resicza supplies 
practically all tires used in high-speed 
equipment on the Hungarian railways. 

In the car wheel molding department 
German molding machines are used. 
The loading cranes for loading rails 
have been supplied by Simmering, Vien- 
na. I observed two heavy cold saws 
in the rail department which have been 
furnished by Heinrich Ehrhardt, Dussel- 
dorf. Wagner & Co., Dortmund, have 
supplied a heavy punching machine for 
splice bars, one double punch of 400 
tons pressure, and five rail milling ma- 
chines, Sack, Rath, has supplied one 
very heavy double punch of 500 tons 
The frame for this punch 
was made at Resicza. Shultz & L. 
Gobel, Vienna, have supplied a punch 
machine, and I was informed that this 
last-mentioned’ Austrian tool is liked 
better than the Wagner or Sack punches. 


pressure. 


Brickworks and Brickmakers’ 
Dwellings. 


Resicza is making all its own fire 
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brick and has a very complete plant 
for this industry. There is a Robbins 
type of belt conveyor in service in the 
brickworks. The gas uséd for drying 
the bricks comes from two producers 
of the type of the Morgan Construc- 
These producers were built 
by Resicza. Women are employed to a 
large extent at the brickworks. I ob- 
served that blast furnace slag is being 
worked up into brick. The slag is 
granulated by water and is mixed with 
lime and pressed into brick. These 
slag bricks are air dried for a period 
of about 6 months and later are used 
for building purposes. They are cheap- 
er than burnt brick, but naturally are 


tion Co. 


not as good, since the mechanical 
strength is inferior. I observed one 
American pump at the brickworks, 


but aside from this pump the equip- 
ment is largely German. Most of the 
brickworks’ equipment came from Osna- 
bruck. Beyond the brickworks, and 
nearer to the water power plant, are 
a number of dwellings which have been 
erected by Resicza for the use of the 
workmen. These houses are mostly pro- 
vided with three rooms and _ kitchen, 
and are rented, I understand, for about 


12 crowns ($2.44) per month. 


Anina Coal, Charcoal, Iron Foundry, 
Etc. 


Not far from Resicza is the town of 
Anina, where the Resicza company has 
important mines and an iron foundry 
for general castings, but especially for 
pipes. Anina is distant about 14 miles 
to the south of Resicza and may be 
said to be a complete plant in itself. 
Here is a blast furnace installation, a 
very large coal washing system, and 
complete works for making screws and 
bolts. A little to the west of Anina 
the Resicza company possesses a com- 
plete flour mill. This mill is located at 
Oraviczabanya. At Roman-Bogsan the 
Resicza company conducts the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements. 

The best coal in Hungary is reputed 
to come from Anina. Resicza under- 
takes to manufacture its own charcoal, 
and for this purpose does not have to 


go beyond its own forests for wood, 
The annual output capacity of the 
charcoal plant is 15,000 tons. This 


charcoal plant is producing wood alco- 
hol, which is for the most part 
to German dye works. The alcohol 
capacity per day is 800 liters (845 quarts). 
The coal mined in Anina is rich in 
lyas. A remarkable property of the lyas 
coal of Anina is its suitability for the 
production of coke. There is an annual 
nual output of about 300,000 tons of this 
lyas coal. The percentage composition 


sold 
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of Aninan coal is as follows: Solid 
carbon, 66.76; volatile constituents, 29.89; 
water, 1.60; ash, 10.57; sulphur, 0.59: 
The products of the Aninan mine, as 
well as those of Resieza, are treated 
for the most part in the company’s 
furnaces, the remainder being sold. For 
the purpose of converting the various 
coal mined into coke there are 60 fur- 
naces in Resicza and 84 in Anina. 


Output and Machine Tools in Use. 


The manufacturing works at Resicza 
is concerned largely with equipmert for 
railway bridges and iron construction, 
ship and engine parts, and at the pres- 
ent writing there are extensive orders 
in hand for field-artillery equipment. 
Resicza has been called upon during 
the past five years to supply stem and 
stern frames and other pieces for the 
Armstrong works of England, and for 
Ansaldo, of Genoa, Italy, for use in 
war ship construction. In the machinery 
department the number of machine tools 
approximates 350. These machines 
are almost without exception driven by 
electric power derived from overhead 
shafting. This electric drive is by in- 
duction motors of 20.8 per second alter- 
nations and 500 3-phase voltage. 

In a great plant like Resicza I fully 
expected to find a first-class showing 
of American machine tools. There are 
some excellent tools of American make 
in evidence, but the number is very 
small, including three turret lathes, four 
grinders, two vertical drills, three mill- 
ing machines and a gear cutter. 

The main machinery building is em- 
ploying at present about 1,400 men. 
The greatest number of machine tools 
from any one firm in this building is 
probably from Vulkan. Vulkan has fur- 
nished a great variety of machines, but 
the Vulkan lathe is the one type of tool 
most in evidence. There were a num- 
ber of vertical millers of Vulkan man- 
ufacture, closely resembling the Becker 
There were some German ver- 
tical millers in evidence which also 
seemed to be built on Becker lines. 
Alfred Herbert Ltd., Coventry, England, 
sensitive drills, and 
Zimmermann, Chemnitz, has providea 
a number of heavy lathes. One heavy 
tool of the lathe type was noticeable, 
apparently English in build, but with- 
out the name of the maker showing. 
Whitworth, Manchester, England, has 
supplied a heavy lathe, and Ernst Schiess 
has installed a large-sized planer. Vul- 
kan has supplied some cold-steel saws, 
as has also De Longdoz and also Den- 
effe, both of Belgium. 

There was a quantity of railway 
carriage bearing boxes and bearings in 


design. 


has placed some 
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process of construction. Resicza uses 
cast iron for these boxes, filled in with 
white metal, and forms the bearing with 
a cold mandrel. There is no machine 
work on these bearings. Among other 
foreign tools in use were slotters from 
Loewe and Vulkan heavy vertical 
millers from Kendall & Gent, Manches- 
ter, England; shapers, vertical millers, 
boring mills, planers, and gear cutters 
from Vulkan; traveling cranes from 
Ganz; vertical miller from Fairbairn, 
of Leeds; a heavy vertical miller from 
De Fries; thread cutters from Zim- 
mermann, milling machine from Buck- 
ton, of Leeds; and a radial drill from 
Whitworth. Both the Deutsch-Niles 
Werk and the Globe Pneumatic En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., the latter of Lon- 
don, have supplied pneumatic tools. 

Vulkan has furnished a small grind- 
er, which is in use in the machinery 
department. Considerable machining 
work was in progress on locomotive 
wheels and rolling mill equipment, and 
attention was called to some fine cast- 
ing work for screw presses. All tires 
are flanged on hot to the wheels by 
transmission hammers, this process be- 
ing equivalent to riveting. Practically 
all work in the machinery shops is 
piecework. 

There is much bridge construction 
work now in progress at Resicza, and 
I observed that oxygen gas cutting ma- 
chines are employed. Mr. Balint has 
designed a guide pointer for the burn- 
er of this device which makes it possible 
to run the tool close to the metal and 
to guide more accurately the cutting 
operation. The oxygen gas machine is 
cutting nickel chrome steel 5 millimeters 
thick at a rapid rate. Schultz & 
Goebel have supplied some heavy shear- 
ing machines for use in the bridge 
building shops. 

The annual output of iron ore from 
all the mines of the Privileged Austro- 
Hungarian State Railway Co. is about 
200,000 tons. The manganese ore used 
in the manufacture of raw iron is 
produced from the company’s own 
mines, the annual output being about 
10,000 tons. In addition to iron ore, 
sulphurous siliceous deposits are found 
in the southern parts of the muning 
district, while considerable quantities 
of cuprum ore are found in scattered 
masses in the district of Csiklova. The 
products of the mines are sold for the 
purpose of being smelted and further 
worked up. 

In the working up of raw iron, gray 
Bessemer and Martin raw, half white, 
are produced in Resicza, while Anina 
affords gray cast iron and white wrought 
iron. The refineries of the company 
are the Bessemer, Martin, and crucible 
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furnaces at Resicza and a _ puddling 
plant at  Anina. Resicza produces 
about 1,000 tons of crucible steel 
per annum. This crucible steel is 
used for hoops, wheels, armor plate, 
and other special castings. The cru- 
cibles are made in the company’s brick 
kilns. 

The particular ingredients of the dif- 
ferent kinds of steel produced are as 
follows: 





Bessemer Basic Basic Cru- 
steel. Acid. (hard). (soft). cible. 





Cc etek ah 0.343 0.272 0.245 0.07 0.650 
a awe 0.040 0.1570 0.080 0.02 0.164 
Mn .... 0.150 0.198 0.300 0.12 0.507 
So reo 0.06 0.056 Trace Eki em 
PS ise 0.080 0.087 0.048 
Dives wien Trace ; Trace 





The Resicza and the Anina rolling 
mills turn out on an average of about 
100,000 tons of rolled iron yearly. Of 
this quantity about 25 per cent is in 
railway rails, 10 per cent in rough 
and fine plates, 5 per ‘cent in hoop 
iron, 20 per cent in girders, and 40 
per cent in various kinds of rolled iron. 


The machine and forging shops com- 
bined afford a yearly output of about 
10,000 tons of material, consisting in 
the main of railway car wheels, mount- 
ed on axles, steel forgings, rough and 
machined, and steel castings. The bridge 
shops are producing annually about 
4,000 tons of varied iron construction, 
railway switches, and crosses. The nail 
and screw factory at Anina_ produces 
as high as 2,500 tons of finished nails 
and screws annually. 

The building of agricultural imple- 
ments at the Roman-Bogsman plant 
is confined principally to iron plows 
and field implements. The present an- 
nual output is about 12,000 iron plows, 
5,000 skeleton plows, and from 200 
to 300 tons of other agricultural ma- 
chines. It is proposed to extend the 
Roman-Bogsan plant so as to include 
a tool making shop. 

The annual output at the brick kilns 
in Resicza is 1,800 tons of tile and 
nearly 1,000 tons of fire bricks. As 
high as 4,000,000 bricks are made an- 
nually from the granulated blast fur- 
nace slag. In addition there is a 
brick kiln which the company is op- 
erating in Roman-Bogsan, annually 
producing an average of nearly 3,000,- 
000 building bricks. 

The company’s limekilns in Kolcza 
and Cravicza have an annua! output, 
respectively, of 6,000 and 8,000 tons 
of burnt lime. 

In Oravicza a cement factory of the 
same company is producing annually 
about 2,500 tons of cement, and in 
Cravicza there is a petroleum refinery 
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and machine factory having an annual 
output of from 6,000 to 8,000 tons. 

There are about 100 kilometers of rail- 
way, part of which has three rail 
tracks, with 1,436 and 950 millimeters 
gage, respectively. In all there are 15 
locomotives and about 500 trucks and 
cars utilized for transport service in 
hauling raw material and finished prod- 
ucts. 

For the protection of the mines, for- 
ests, and factories, there is a guard 
force of not less than 700 men. This 
force is additional to the total force 
of 18,000 workmen carried on the pay 
rolls of the Privileged Austro-Hungar- 
ian State Railway Co. No other com- 
pany in Hungary occupies so impor- 
tant a position in the economic devel- 
opment of the country, and its pros- 
perity may well be taken as indicative 
of conditions generally in the Hungar- 
ian territory. 


ELECTRIC SMELTING COSTS IN 
SWEDEN. 

In a recent report from Stockholm, 
Sweden, to the Canadian department 
of mines, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice makes 
the following statement regarding the 
development of electric smelting in 
Sweden: 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Trollhatten Water Power Co. for 
the construction and working of three 
electric furnaces for the production of 
pig iron. Each furnace is to receive 
a current at about 1,900 kilowatts and 
to produce 7,500 tons per furnace per 
annum. Two are to be in working, 
while the third is in reserve. The price 
of the current per horsepower per an- 
num is 27.60 kroner ($0.268) for the 
first 10 years, and 3680 kroner the 
next 10. The ore is to be_ brought 
from. Grangesberg, containing from 0.4 
to 1.9 per cent phosphorus. Westphalia 
coke will be used, costing about 21 
kroner at Trollhatten. It is  calcu- 
lated that the cost of production will 
be 51 kroner per ton pig iron. The 
sale price is 58 kroner. With a pro- 
duction of 15,000 tons per year, the 
cost is calculated as follows: 


Kroner. 
Thitee “Turtisees ooo oss cs dye de pat 159,000 
TR a oc Sinaae pet ea ean 5 oR eee 15,900 
Crushing apparatus for 35,000 tons ore 

Gnd 7;000 tone CORO ic cies. cwse dees 9,006 
Electric motors, lighting, etc......... 6,000 
Transport of ore ard coke from har- 

EOS Rs Cae? eee Oe aCe Se 15.000 
Transport of pig iron and slag........ 12,000 
Howses. ond’ GREIErS * 2... ee ccc eee 64,000 
Harbor works, leveling, etc.......... 15,000 


Laboratory, unforeseen, etc., 11 per 


aa PRL & A BSR TS I Sa Ae Pee Pe a 20,000 
NR iret cS. pang vile opti) ties ass 34,000 
Working capital MASP ree, 
PAU MME a x 6 aiiesg wens oe 0 9 8% 235,000 

600,000 


A en So i, oS aoe bet beta eS 
—Electric Review and Western Elec- 


trician, 
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Stock Market Moderately Active 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


The last week was 
generally strong, 
set backs, 


English bank rate was reduced to 4% 


market during 


but with occasional 


and moderately active. The 


per cent, being the first reduction 
since the upward movement started 
about 10 weeks ago. Gold exports 
continued, and there was an excited 
rise in the price of cotton when the 
government report showed the crop 
to be the smallest for -the last six 
years. 

Monday the market was _ heavy 
throughout the day. Reading furn- 


ished about one-third of the total bus- 


iness, and closed slightly higher 
Tuesday, under the leadership of steel 
market advanced, and 
firm and The govern- 
winter wheat showed 
President Taft’s 
had 


condi- 


common, the 


closed higher. 
ment report on 
conditions favorable. 
which was made public, 
great effect upon market 
Wednesday’s stock market was 
Steel com- 
which was fol- 
lowed The Gould 
interests retired from their controlling 
the Western Union Tele- 
and replaced by the 
Telephone & Telegraph 
stock 


message, 
no 
tions. 
more active and irregular; 
lead the advance 
later. 


mon 
by recessions 


position in 
Co., 
American 

Co. 
market 


graph were 


the 
irregular; 


interests. Thursday 


was’ active and 
leader, 
the 
reduced 
cotton ad- 
of the 


market, 


Pennsylvania was the market 


and scored considerable advances; 
Sank of 


from 5 


England rate 

4% 

the 
the 


made a 


was 
to 
to 
On 
Steel 


per cent; 
price 
Pittsburg 
new 


vanced highest 


year. 
high 


Crucible rec- 


ord. Friday the market was irregular, 
and closed with no_ considerable 
change. The government estimate on 
the cotton crop of 10,088,000 bales 
created great excitement in the cot- 
ton market; the Copper Producers’ 


Association reported a decrease of 


506,000 pounds in stocks for the month 


of November, and copper stocks de- 
clined. Saturday the market was dull 
and irregular. 

Call money during the week varied 
from 4 to 5 per cent, with 434 per 
cent the usual rate. Time money re- 
mained unchanged throughout the 
week and the market was dull. 


Bank clearings in the United States 
for the week were estimated at $3,- 
426,851,187, which was 8 per cent high- 
than for 
last year. The actual report of clear- 


er the corresponding week 






































Closing | Chang Dividend. 

Quo. | gesin| Date 1909 Stock Last | Date Last 

Dec. 11| week | Ann.M’t’g. Outstanding | Basis | Declared; Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chaimers........... 15% | — %| Sept. 2 $19,820,000 { | v**-rers Sinn was SPD 
Allis-Chalmers, pr........ 53% | —1% | 16,150,000 | 7cum.|1%Q Feb., 1904 
American Can............ 1441+ %|Feb 2 | 41,233,300" fo oh svete a's Be eh S80 bie 
American Can, pr......... 84%),+% 41,233,300 7 cum, | 1% Q. Jan., 1910 
Am. Car & Fdy..........-. 72 | —%\June 24) 30,000,000 %Q. Jan., 1910 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr....... 119° docs 30,000,000 7n.c.; 14%Q. | Jan. 1910 
American Loc... .....6+++ 6136 | —134 | Oct. 19] 25,000,000 1%0. |Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr........ 113. | —1%}! 25,000,000 7 cum. | 1% Q. Oct., 1909 
American Ship........-.. 80% | +1234 Oct. 13] 7,600,000 1Q. Oct., 1908 
American Ship, pr........ 11034 | sees | 7,900,000 | 7cum.| 1% Q. Sept., 1909 
Am. Steel Foundries(new)| 6534 | + 9% |Dec. 2| 17'184,000 1980 Aas oko ueaae 
Barney & Smith..........1 40 | ...:- June 1 | 2,000.000 | 4 = |....ess, Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr sec tees 05. Pye : | 2,500,000 8cum./1Q June, 1908 

Bethlehem Steel.......... 343%, | — (| Apeil: 61 14,862,000: f° = saan. Scere 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 6s ft + ¥ | 14,908,000 n. ¢ % Q. Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel..........-. 46% | + %|Mar. 16) 45,000,000* “%O. |Aug., 1909 
Cambria Iron........-+++- 46 | + % |  8,468,000* 2S.A. | Sept. 1909 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...| 37% | — %4|Feb. 15 6,145,000 2S.A. | Oct. 1907 
Colorado Fuel..........+- 514% | + %|Oct. 18 | 34,235,500 1%Q. | April, 1902 
Cracthte Gtect......c205.. i5% | + 34|Oct. 20 | 24,578,400 3% PRR 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 944% | +4% | 24,436,000 7 cum. | 1% Q. Dec., 1969 
Empire Steel..........--. 12 Gipirrey April 27 1,254,770 oa esata CA paca tS eee 
Empire Steel, pr.........- AES SSR RS ‘| 2,500,000 | 6cum.|3S.A. /July, 1909 
Fay & Egan.......ceseses 90 Danas Feb. 18 | 1,000,000 35.A. |Nov., 1908 
Fay & Egan, pr.’......-+-- 120 | +10 } 1,000,000 7 cum. | 1% Q. Nov. » 1909 
General Electric.........- 160% | +1%|May 11] 65,179,600 2Q. Jan., 1910 
Harbison-Walker........- } | ee Bees Jan. 181! 18,000,000 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... 2 ered Bee ee 9,600,000 6cum. | 1% Oct.,. 1909 
International Pump....... 51 {|— %|June 8] 17,762,500 1 Q. April, 1905 
International Pump, pr....| 9034 | + % | 11,350,000 6cum, | 1% Q. Nov., 1909 
Lackawanna Steel......... 2 ieee Mar. 10 34,978,000 | = =| eeeeeess Cvesatiaaway 
Lake Sup. Corp.........+> 28 | +1 Oct. 6 | 40,000,000 Cuno s ered Cake od bbe oe 
New York Air Brake...... 94% | +1 |June 17 10,000.000 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... 1002 ts eos Fe 3 8,500,000 | 6 1% Q. Dec., 1909 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr....| 102 | ..... | 2,000,000 | 6cum. |} 1% VU. Nov., 1909 
Otis Elevator Co.........- Se MB eh Mar. 15 | 6,375,300 | 3 1%5. A.|Oct., 1909 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... GG ici peas |} 6,295,000 6n.c.!1%Q. Oct., 1909 
SOMA: vs (ss so dacades ER Bee May 10| 10,750,000 | — | «seseeee BREE Sasa 
1 OEE RE ee arp ere WE eens Bante | 16,500,000 7n.c. |3% S. A.| Nov., 1909 
Pittsburg Coal Co......... 27% | + %4|Mar. 9 28,104,600 1. oo Pea seses PP ROT: 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... 69% | +2y% | 27,071,800 | 7 cum.| 13% Q. April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... 52% |— % Feb 17 12,500,000 1 Q. Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr.....-. 105 i 12,500,000 7n.c. | 1% Q. Nov., 1909 
A ARE oe Be 191 | + %|Nov. 10 | 100,000,000 20. Nov., 1909 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 51 | + 1% | Mar 4 13,500,000 fe Be", Oct., 1908 
Railway St. Spring, pr....} 106%4 | —2 13,500,000 7 cum. | 1% Q. Dec. +» 1909 
Rep. Iron & Steel.......-- 4656 450% cs Oct. 20.1: BF ADECCO. Fes a ie Jehipies caw 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 106% /+% | 20,416,900 7 cum. | 1% Q. Jan., 1910 
Sloss-Sheffield.......-+++- 88 —1 Mar. 10 10,000,000 2 og Nov., 1909 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......--++ SR, Se ray | 6,700,000 nc. | 1% Q. Oct 1909 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... 32. |—1 {June 23 12,106,300 1 Q. Dec 1907 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy., pr...... a, Tee | 12,106,300 n.c. | 1% 8. Dec., 1909 
U.S. Steek.ccccccusccoess 91 + 14 |April 19 | 508,302,500 n. c. % Q. Sept., 1909 
U. S. Steel, Pe vcccesccce e| 125% | + %| | 360,281,100 cum. | 1% Q. Aug., 1909 
ye a A ee 105% + 3%] 463,798,000 1.5. => ‘bane Siare's!b-9'W'ejeaae 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 72 +1 |Sept. 21 ie? ee Re, SR PTS | 
Westinghouse Elec........ 84 + 1% |June 16) 27,173,200* | 1% Q. Oct., 1909 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 150 | +7 | Oct 5 | 14,000,000* | 4 Q. Qct., 1909 





Par value of shares, $100, 


fIncludes deferred dividend of % of 1 


showed surplus in- 
loans increased $5,- 
increased $10,975,800 
25.9, against 


Trust com- 


house banks 
$242,250; 
deposits 


ing 
creased 
715,900; 
and the ratio 
26.2 the week 
panies and non-member banks showed 
increased $1,019,500; deposits 
$3,646,800, 


of reserve 


before. 


loans 
and the percent- 

16.9 17 the 
Exports of gold from 
as reported by the cus- 
to $1,978,000, 


decreased 
age of 
week before. 
New York, 
tom house, 
to South 


reserve against 


amounted 
mostly America. 


Imports of gold for the week were 


$340,576. Failures during the week 
numbered 254, against 283 the preced- 
ing week, and 312 the corresponding 


week last year. Liabilities in failures 
reported for the month up to Dec. 11 
were $4,896,259, against $3,738,172 for 
the corresponding period a year be- 


except those starred (*), 


$50. 


per cent. 


fore. 


The number of shares dealt in 


on the New York stock exchange was 


4,441,600, 


before, 


against 
and 4,918,749 the correspond- 


5,810,600 the week 


ing week last year. 


bonds, 


$24,517,000, 


3onds, 


week before, 


other 
were sold to the amount of 
against 
and $38,129,000 the cor- 


than government 


$25,358,000 the 


responding week last year. 


102, 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed at 87, an increase of % 

Boston.—-Butte Coalition closed 29, 
unchanged; Calumet & Arizona closed 


unchanged; 


Calumet & Hecla 


closed 650, a net gain of 5; North 


Butte Mining closed 55, a 
Mining 


‘5 


Quincy 


changed. 


decrease of 
closed 85, un- 
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ENGLISH IRON IMPORTS 


Are in New Hands, Showing Little 
Profit Thus Far. 


Certain features of the pig iron sit- 
uation, particularly as it affects the 
cast iron pipe interests, are exciting 
comment in New York and its vicinity. 
In spite of the current lull in buying 
by practically all consuming lines, 
the demand from pipe foundries con- 
tinues to hold up extremely well and 
some purchases are being made all 
the while. There is an especially brisk 
call for the lower grade irons on 
which pipe interests are unwilling to 
close at full market prices; but they 
are quick to snap up offerings of No. 
3 and 4 foundry and gray forge at 
concessions of 25 cents from the reg- 
ular level. They have been benefited 
but little, however, by the recent of- 
ferings of speculative iron, as it was 
practically all of better grade than 
they cared to buy, one well-informed 
factor in the trade stating that there 
is not now as much as 1,000 tons of 
low grade irons suitable for pipe foun- 
dry purposes in speculative hands, 
either north or south. 
of British iron by 
to the Atlantic 
relatively 


The purchases 
pipe works adjacent 
seaboard so far have been 
small, giving the impression that they 
were made principally with the idea 
of holding down domestic prices on 
the irons desired by keeping before 
the trade the possibility of filling their 
requirements from the Middlesbrough 
The tonnage so far brought 
heretofore 

the im- 


district. 
in by one 
has figured prominently in 
portation movement has been decidedly 
small; while another pipe concern, 
which brought over a large cargo, 
made rather vigorous efforts to dis- 
pose of the iron with little success. 
In this connection it is an interest- 
ing fact that practically all the im- 
porting during the current movement 
has been by selling interests which 
were not active in the heavy move- 
ment of two or three years ago. 
Of the four or five concerns which 
were large importers at that time, two 


interest . which 


or three have not concerned them- 
selves actively with the present op- 
portunities for importation; another 


bought heavily of Cleveland warrants 
only to dispose of them later in the 
British market, taking a moderate 
profit rather than undertake the risks 
incident to bringing over the iron they 
represented; and another large house 
has arranged for only two cargoes. 


The present movement is almost en- 
tirely in new hands and, with one or 
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two exceptions, it is understood that 
the cargoes brought over have shown 
little or no profit. The outlook for 
the enlargement of the movement is 
by no means flattering. 


STEAM SHOVEL PLANT 


REMOVES. 
The Ohio Steam Shovel Co., form- 
erly of Toledo, O., has been pur+ 
chased by Cincinnati capitalists and 


the entire plant, including all patterns, 
drawings, material, etc., has been re- 
moved to Cincinnati, O. All inquiries, 
orders for repair parts, etc., for Ohio 
Steam Shovels should hereafter be ad- 
dressed to The Ohio Steam Shovel & 
Dredge Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The business is being handled by 
F. A. Peckham and H. L. Hoeffer, 
both of Cincinnati, O., and P. B. 
Warner, 916-17 Pennsylvania building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Earle J. Banta, M. 
E., who has been mechanical engineer 
on the Panama canal for several 
years, is chief engineer and in full 
charge of the designing and shop pro- 
duction department. 


ON RAILWAY RATES. 


Charles A. Schieren, head of the 
leather belting house of that name, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
committee on railroad rates for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the state of 
New York. This. committee will 
“consider the questions relating to 
railway rates between New York and 
the interior, for the purposes of pro- 
tecting the Atlantic seaboard.” This 
action grows out of the so-called 
“Spokane case,” involving the appli- 
cation of the short and long haul prin- 
ciple. 


OVERLAND HAULING OF ORE 
STOPPED. 


Overland hauling of iron ore from 
the Cady mines to Elmwood, for rail 
shipment to the furnaces at Spring 
Valley, Wis., has been stopped by bad 
roads and until the highways freeze up 
no more done. The 
haulers have been paid 60 cents a ton, 
hauling about 314 tons per load. The 
for this season is 4 1/3 
can make 


hauling can be 


haul 
tons. In winter 
three trips a day, hauling from 8 to 
10 tons to the load. 

At the furnace Cady ore and Gog- 
ebc ore are beng mxed two parts to 
one part, respectively, for low sulphur 


record 
a hauler 


iron production. 


The Lackawanna Steel Co. blew out 
its No. 3 stack at Buffalo, Noy, 28, 


for repairs. 
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HIGHEST FIGURES 
Reached in Coke Production Possible 
With Present Capacity. 
Estimates of weekly coke 
tion in the Connellsville regions have 


produc- 


reached about the highest possible 
figures, considering the present oven 
capacity. There is some interference 
with full production due to car, water 


The Coke Pro- 


review of 


and labor shortages. 
ducers’ Association in its 
conditions under date of Dec. 8 says: 

During the past three weeks our 
reports show but little change in the 
coke situation. Of the available ovens 


in the region at this time 91.6 per 
cent are now active and production 


has averaged around 448,000 tons. This 
estimate of production is over rather 
than under the actual production, ow- 
ing to the occasional idleness of ovens 
at many of the works due mainly to 
car and labor shortage. 

The present estimated production is 
regarded just about up to what can 
be expected from the number of ovens 
now in existence, and the number is 
not likely to be materially increased 
in the very near future. Several plants 
now being constructed expect to have 
a few ovens ready for operation by 
the first of the year. The Thompson 


Connellsville works with 800 ovens 
have been completed and just about 
running full. The Tower Hill Con- 


nellsville Coke Co. is adding a few 
new ovens almost each week, but the 
increase, as a whole, will not greatly 
increase production. 


Some works report that they are 
behind on orders due to occasional 
car shortages. 

Inquiries have been more plentiful 


during the past week or so aggregat- 
ing 50,000 tons a month. 

In a general way conditions last 
week were practically the same as for 
the past three weeks. 
SEATTLE OFFICE OF METAL 

TRADES WILL NOT CLOSE. 


At a recent meeting of the Seattle 


branch of the United Metal Trades 
Association of the Pacific coast it 
was unanimously voted not to give 


up the central office of the Associa- 
tion in Seattle, but to retain it per- 
This action was taken in 
prevent any falling off in 
efficiency of the Metal Trades 
work at this time. No 
taken, however, to seek 
to Commissioner H. S. 


manently. 
order to 
the 
Association 
steps were 
a successor 
Hastings. 

Steel Co. preferred stock- 
paid 20 per cent of 
their stock in 6 per 
the coming 


the stockholders’ 


Tidewater 
holders will be 


the par value of 
statement 


committee. 


cent bonds, is 


from 
Joliet stack No: 2, of the Illinois 
Steel Co., was blown out Nov, 25. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


(In order to assist the post offices in de- 
livering letters to new concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the names of incorporators be 
written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 
New Buyers:— 

The following companies have filed 
articles of incorporation: 

The Bucyrus Foundry Co., Bucyrus, 
O.; $50,000; by C. L. Markel and others. 

The Nelson Foundry Co., Milwaukee; 
$6,000; by Carl J. Nelson, W. E. 
Glantz and Emil Kurtz. 

The Southern Iron & Metal Co.,, 
Beaumont, Tex.; $5,000; by W. M. 
Crook, E. Marx, A. Blieden and others. 

The Puxico Iron Co. Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.; $50,000; by Charles J. 
Crawford, Albert J. Meyers, Edward D. 
Hays. 

The Heer Engine Co., Portsmouth, O.; 
$50,000; Chris Heer, George A. Selby, 
G. M. Appel, Fred N, Tynes and H. 
W. Heer. 

The Yuster Axle & ‘Transmission 
Co., South Bend, Ind.; $100,000; auto- 
mobile parts; directors, M. L. Yuster, 
A. E. Wile and Joseph W. Rickets. 

The Somerville Stove Works, Somer- 
ville, N. J.; $125,000; by Michael 
Baum, Charles L. Voorhees and James 
Q.. Ten Eyck; stoves, ranges, heaters, 
steam boilers and castings, ete. 

The Atlantic Radiator Co., Tyrone, 
Pa.; $450,000. Edward P. Harrington, 
New York City; O. Perry Sumter, Ty- 
rone, Pa.; George T. Townsend, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Sheffield Tool & Supply Co., Shef- 
field, Warren county, Pa.; capital, $35,- 
000; incorporators: S. S. Bryner, C. A. 
Gilson, G. W. Wood, C. J. Gibson 
and J. G. Richards, Wiarren. 

Iron City Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg; $50,000; incorporators:  S. 
C. Graham, H. L. Schuck, Mrs. Jo- 
hanna Schuck, J. Graham and C. S. 
Nordheimer, Pittsburg. 

The Interlocking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; to manufacture and sell im- 
provements in nut locking; $60,000; 
by W. C. DeCamps, A. G. Jackson, E. 
E. Schirmer, H. C. Jackson and A. C. 
Adair, all of Parkersburg. 


New Construction:— 

The American Steel Foundries is plan- 
ning to erect a new core shop at its 
Chester, Pa., plant, 40 x 100 feet. 

The Pittsburg Valve & Fittings Co. is 
adding a wing to its malleable iron de- 
partment at Barberton, O., which will 
be completed early in the spring. 

A building permit has been issued to 


the National Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, 
Can., for a brick foundry estimated to 
cost $20,000. 

The Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis., manufacturing disc grinders, has 
planned to increase its capital stock 
from $20,000 to $100,000 and to build 
an enlarged plant, 

The Michigan Brass & Iron Works, 
Lansing, Mich., has just completed a 
new foundry which will enable- the 
plant to double its output. The build- 
ing is 50 x 150 feet. ! 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
advises that it is fabricating what steel 
is necessary for its new construction, 
and will also do its own work in erect- 
ing the proposed additions. 

The Wilson Machinery Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., is equipping its two new 
buildings with machinery for the man- 
ufacture of gasoline engines especially 
adapted for farm work. 

The Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis., advises respecting its 1n- 
crease of capital stock that it is not 
its purpose to make further enlarge- 
ment to its plant at this time. 

The Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co., 
Buffalo, advises relative to the erection 
of an addition to its foundry that 
the new building is for storage pur- 
poses and will be fireproof. 

The Provincial Steel Co., Cobourg, 
Ont., has let the contract for a 135- 
foot extension to its plant, work on 
which has been begun and will be 
hurried to completion. 

The Peck Rolling Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, advises that it will replace at 
the earliest possible moment both the 
wire nail stock building and the wire 
nail factory recently destroyed by fire. 
The Inland Steel Casting Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. is planning an addition 
to its plant estimated to cost $7,000. 
When the addition is compfeted it will 
almost double the number of employes. 
The Gould Balance Valve Co., whose 
plant is now located at Kellogg, Ia. 
is planning to remove to Des Moines, 
where a new plant may be built at East 
Fourth street and Court avenue. 


The Flint-Lomax Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo., has taken out a building permit 
to build an addition to its machine shop 
on Delgany, near Fifteenth street, at an 
estimated cost of $3,000. 

Beall Bros., Alton, Iil., 
specting their plans following the re- 
cent fire that they will rebuild at once, 
the proposed factory to have a capac- 
ity to produce twice as many shovels 


advise re- 


a day as the old one, and to be ab- 
solutely fireproof. Contracts have been 
let and the work will proceed at once. 
At the time of the fire the company 
was 8,000 dozen shovels behind . with 
its orders, and was making between 200 
and 250 dozen a day. 

Two new annealing ovens have been 
constructed at the plant of the Union 
Malleable Iron Works, Moline, IIL, this 
being made necessary by rush of orders 
at the plant. 

The Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has purchased a tract of 
land on Angier avenue, upon which 
a foundry will be built for the manufac- 
ture of grates, frames and sash weights, 
etc. 

The McKinnon Chain Co., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is completing the con- 
struction of its plant on Fillmore aven- 
ue. The machinery equipment will be 
placed at once in the effort to start 
the plant in operation in January. 

Joseph Obenberger & Son Co., Lake 
and Ferry streets, Milwaukee, is build- 
ing an addition to its engine and forge 
shops, 40 x 62 feet, two stories, of 
brick and steel construction, at an es- 
timated cost of $4,000. 

The American Locomotive Co. has 
instructed the American Bridge Co. 
to begin work at once on the construc- 
tion of a 3-story brick pattern shop 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., the foundation for 
which has been built. The building 
will cost $50,000. 

The General Foundry Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., which is a partnership between 
Anthony Schomer of Detroit and Charles 
Howland of Pontiac, %s equipping a 
building which will be opened as a 
foundry shortly, for the manufacture 
of brass, bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings. 

The Sharon Foundry Co, has award- 
ed a contract to Alex Laughlin & 
Co., Pittsburg, for the construction of 
a new 20-ton open-hearth furnace at 
the company’s plant at Wheatland, 
Pa. The new furnace will be used 
to alternate with the one now being 
operated. 

The Elmira Machine Works, Grover, 
Pa. announces that it is now  build- 
ing a concrete block factory building, 
two stories, 32 x 120 feet, at Union, N. 
Y., where it will remove. Other build- 
ings will be added im the spring, two 
and a quarter acres of land having 
been secured as a site alongside the 
and facing two streets. 
purchased a 40- 


Erie tracks 
The company has 


Nira 
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horsepower automatic engine and _ will 
throughout the 
plant. It has dynamo 
and will need some motors. The com- 
pany manufactures specialties in metal 


drives 
purchased a 


use electric 


and wood. 


General Industrial:— 

The Grant-Lees Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, has increased its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $200,000. 

The A. M. Byers Co. and striking 
Sons of Vulcan puddlers at the com- 
pany’s Girard, O., mill have settled 
their differences, and the men returned 
to work Dec. 9. 

The National Machine & Foundry 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. which suspend- 
ed operations two years ago, began 
running again last week. An addition 
is to be built to the plant. 

A petition has been filed asking that 
the Matthews Steam Boiler Works Co., 
South Bend, Ind., be adjudged bank- 
rupt by the various creditors represent- 
ing claims aggregating $10,000. 

The foundry of the Columbus Chain 
Co., Columbus, O., is being operated 
to capacity in all departments, and 
additional orders are being booked from 
the east and northwest for heavy 
chains. 

Charles Outhwaite, receiver for the 
Capital Lock-Nut & Washer Co., Col- 
umbus, O., which went into the hands 
of receivers a year ago, has sent out 
checks in payment of all creditors’ claims 
in full. 

The Michigan Twist Drill Co., De- 
troit, has purchased the foundry build- 
ing of the Detroit Steel Pulley Co., 
at Warren and Bellevue avenues. The 
drill company is occupying the prop- 
erty. 

The Smith & Baldridge Machine Co., 
Detroit, whose incorporation was re- 
cently noted, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, plans to continue the business 
of a co-partnership which it succeeds. 
The officers of the company are Presi- 
dent, H. D. Baldridge; secretary and 
treasurer, C. C. Smith. 

The Schaub Machine Co., Logan, 
Utah, which has been in existence 
for several years, and has a modern 
machine shop operating, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by President Jacob Schaub, Vice 
President Leonard Krogue, Secretary- 
Treasurer E. P. Bacon, Clara F. Bacon 
and Betty A. Schaub. 

The North Alabama Rolling Mill 
Co. put its plant at Sheffield, Ala., in 
operation Dec. 6 after having com- 
pleted much new construction. The 
plant was formerly operated by the 
Sheffield Rolling Millis Co., which 


went into bankruptcy following the 
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panic of 1907. A new company took 
over the plant some months ago. 

It is stated that the contract for the 
substructure of the new Quebec bridg: 
has been awarded to M. P. Davis of 
Quebec at about $2,500,000, as com- 
pared with $1,500,000 the cost of the 
previous substructure, the plan calling 


for a considerable extension of the 
work. 

C. O. Hamilton, manager of the 
Elyria Gas Engine Co. Elyria, O., 
has been appointed receiver of the 


company, upon application of Dr. D. 
C. Baldwin and George H. Ely. The 
Elyria Gas Engine Co. should not be 
confused with the Elyria Gas Power 
Co., which is the successor to the first 
named company and is in flourishing 
condition. 

By an order of the court, the foun- 
dry of J. T. Carmody, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., will be sold in order to make a 
cash disbursement to the heirs after 
the payment of the debts and the 
cost of administration. The admin- 
istrators are A. T. Cooper and Allen 
MacDuff, who will consider propo- 
sitions that may be _ presented to 
them. 

The Dayton Castings Co., Dayton, O., 
whose incorporation was recently noted, 
advises that it expects to do a gen- 
eral jobbing business in gray Iron cast- 
ings, the capacity being about 25 tons 
per day. It has leased the foundry of 
the Craig-Reynolds company, which is 
already equipped. It expects to make 
the castings of the Craig-Reynolds fur- 
nace, which the old company formerly 
made itself. 

The order for 1,000 tons of sheet 
steel piling recently placed by the On- 
tario Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
will be used in the construction of an 
intake for an 18-foot diameter feed 
pipe along the river above the Can- 
adian falls. The Ontario Power Co. 
has made several successive increases 
of its capacity and with the new con- 
struction will have three lines running 
to its plant. 

Mention was made in the issue of 
Nov. 11 to the effect that the Miami 
Valley Machine Co., of Dayton, O., 
had made an assignment. This should 
have read the Miami Valley Machine 
Co., of Miamisburg, O. This com- 
pany should not be confused with the 
Miami Valley Machine Tool Co., of 
Dayton, manufacturer of Miami Val- 
ley lathes, grinding machines, this 
latter company not being the one to 
which the original paragraph referred. 

By a court order, the Industrial 
Trust Co., of Providence, R. I., has 
been authorized to sell the real and 
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personal property of the Nichols & 
Langworthy Machine ‘Co., of Hope 
Valley, R. I., under a mortgage deed 
for $125,000. Two defaults have been 
made by the machine company, one 
in payment of interest, and the other 
in the payment of a_ sinking fund 
provided for in the mortgage, accord- 
ing to the counsel for the petitioning 
trustee. 

The Corrugated Culvert Co. Mo- 
berly, Mo., whose incorporation was 
recently noted, advises that it has 
been operating in Moberly for over a 
year as a co-partnership concern, but 
recently incorporated with $30,000 
fully paid. The owners of its stock 
are E. R. Peters and John E. Pyle, 
of Emporia, Kans., and H. G. Saffer, 
of Moberly, Mo. The plant occupies 
3,200 square feet of floor space and 
its building is equipped with the 
necessary machinery for turning out 
its product, which includes corrugat- 
ed metal culverts, stock tanks, silos, 
grain bins, cisterns and other like ar- 
ticles of heavy metal. 

The Kingston Ship Building Co. a 
newly-organized concern capitalized at 
$500,000, has secured from the Cana- 
dian government a lease for 21 years 
of the dry dock at Kingston, Ont., 
commencing April 15 next. The com- 
pany will begin at once to install the 
plant, spending about $50,000 at first, 
but the outlay during the next three 
years will be about $150,000. The com- 
pany is composed of Alex. McDougall, 
of Duluth, Minn.; Horace B. Smith, of 
Owen sound; Simon Dyment of Bar- 
rie; James M. Smith, of Collingwood; 
Hiram A. Calvin, John McKelvey and 
W. J. Fair, of Kingston. It is hoped 
to develop a big dock business, which 
to Kingston, because 
inadequate, the 
receiving 


was being lost 
the present plant is 
locality being favorable for 
the class of large freighters plying be- 
tween upper lake ports and Montreal. 


Fires:— 

The shops of the Riley-Klotz Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J., were severely dam- 
aged by fire, causing a loss estimated 
at $60,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The plant of the Seneca Chain Co., 
Kent, O., was damaged Dec. 10, the 
loss being estimated at $40,000, covered 
by insurance. 

The blacksmith shop of the R. K. 
Le Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
O., was damaged to the amount of 
about $1.000 ‘by fire Dec. 2. 

The foundry of the Milwaukee Stove 
Works was seriously damaged Dec. 9, 
the loss being estimated at $20,000. 
The fire started from wood igniting 
on top of a core oven. 











